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THE MADRIGAL 


By LEANDRO BIADENE! 


TRANSLATED BY EDWARD J. Dent? 


In a recently published study of the strambotto by Tullio Ortolani, 
which we shall review later on, the author devotes a special para- 
graph to the madrigal and alludes to the commonly accepted 
derivation of this word. This gives me the opportunity, and indeed 
almost invites me, to put forward and discuss another derivatiop, 
hitherto unsuggested, to which I have for some time been inclined. 

According to general opinion the word madrigale has been 
explained as coming from an older form, mandriale, and it is generally 
said that the madrigale or mandriale was so called from mandra or 
mandria*; hence it was originally a pastoral and rustic song. 

This derivation was put forward by the two oldest authors of 
| standard treatises on Italian prosody, Antonio da Tempo of Padua 
i (1332) and Gidino da Sommacampagna, who wrote about fifty 
| years later; it was repeated by the prosodists and men of letters of 


1Formerly Professor of Neo-Latin Philology in the University of Pisa. (First 
t published in ‘ Rassegna Bibliograpfica di Letterature Italiana’, March-April 1898, 
| Vol. VI, p. 329.) Note by the Rev. Canon E. H. Fellowes, C.H., Mus. D.: 
| “I transcribed this essay from a copy of this Italian quarterly magazine in the 
British Museum in 1916. In this essay Biadene sets out in a most convincing manner 
what is undoubtedly the correct origin of the word Madrigal. He thus solved a problem 
which had defied solution for many generations. 

‘** Biadene was writing in reply to Tullio Ortolani, who upheld the older, and 
admittedly speculative, theories on the subject. 

** The British Museum copy of the magazine escaped destruction by enemy action 
in 1941.’’—Epmunp H. 


*?December 1947. 


3 Mandra or mandria. Flock (of sheep), herd (of cattle), troop (of wild beasts), stud 
(of horses). (Melzi’s Dictionary.)— Trans. 
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the sixteenth century, except for Bembo (1470-1547), who hesitated 
between that derivation and another which occurred to himself, to 
wit, that the madriali were so called ‘‘ because in early times 
common and coarse things were sung of in free and coarse rhyme ”’ 

‘percid che da prima cose materiali e grosse si cantessero in 
quella maniera di rima sciolta e materiale altresi’’).4 And in the 
following century G. B. Doni, probably without knowing that 
sembo had already suggested it, accepts this same derivation, 
speaking of poems of the type that he would prefer to call scoliasmata, 
about which he says “‘ they were first called, rather ungracefully, 
madrials by the Provengals, because they were commonly employed 
for material things, that is, humble and common subjects ” (** poco 
leggiadramente furono prima dai Provenzali chiamate madrials, 
perché in cose materiali, cioé umili e vili comunemente s’usavano ”’) 
And, he goes on to say, “ this is the true derivation and not those 
strained ones put forward by certain people ”’. 

Among these “strained derivations’ (etimologie stiracchiate) 
suggested in the same century were those of Huet, deriving madrigale 
from martegalle, songs of the Martegals, a mountain people of 
Provence, and that of Ferrari, who derived it from the Spanish 
madrugar (to rise early), besides the customary derivation from 
mandriale, already widely diffused in the sixteenth century and 
accepted in the first edition of the ‘ Vocabolario della Crusca ’. 
Adal these derivations were collected, examined and discussed by the 
greatest etymologist of the seventeenth century, Gilles de Ménage 
(1613-92), who rejected that proposed by Bembo, found Ferrari’s 
reasonable and Huet’s very ingenious, but himself preferred that of 
mandriale from mandria, as had already been done by Cobarruvias in 
his ‘ Tesoro de la lengua castellana’, quoted by Ménage himself. 
By way of increasing the number of hypotheses it was asked whether 
the madrigal might not have been so called from the place of that 
name in Spain, just as it was suggested that vaudeville came from 
vaux de Vire, the valley of Vire in France. This last derivation may 
be placed alongside of another, though we do not know whether it 
had been thought of at that time—that the madriali took their name 
from Madrid. 

As to the eighteenth century, it suffices to say that Crescimbeni, 
in his well-known ‘ Commentari alla storia della volgar poesia’ 
(1698) contented himself with repeating Bembo’s two theories without 
making any decision between them, while Quadrio in his no less famous 
‘Della storia e della ragione d’ogni poesia’ (1739-52) definitely 


*Bembo is suggesting that madriale came from materiale. Verso sciolto, blank verse; 
stile sctolto, free style (Melzi). 
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adopted the derivation from mandriale, which gradually found its 
way into all the standard Italian dictionaries from the ‘ Crusca’ to 
those of Tommaseo, Bellini, Fanfani, Rigutini and Petrocchi. 

In view of the modern developments of linguistics and especially 
of phonetics it might have been expected that some expert philo- 
logist would have proposed some new derivation of the word under 
discussion, but this is not the case. The German Blanc in his 
valuable Italian grammar published at Halle in 1844, in the section 
devoted to prosody, admitted the uncertainty of the origin of the 
word, but since its oldest form appeared to him to be mandnale, 
he naturally inclined to derive it from mandra. And following on 
him, the same opinion was given as not improbable by no less an 
authority than Diez, the true and great founder of Neo-Latin 
philology, in the * Vocabolario etimologico delle lingue romanze’ 
(first edition, 1853, last edition published during the author’s 
lifetime, 1869-70, and posthumous edition with appendix by Scheler, 
1887). And since it is only a short step from probability to certainty, 
this derivation was accepted without hesitation by Zembaldi (‘ Voca- 
bolario etimologico italiano’, 1889) and by KO6rting (‘ Lateinisch- 
romanisches Woérterbuch’, 1891), whose dictionary is still the starting- 
point of all etymological research. In our own day this derivation 
has been promulgated to a far larger circle of students, not specialists 
in etymological research, chiefly under the authority of the name of 
Carducci, who, after mentioning and rejecting the others firmly 
adopted it in his still admirable study of the older madrigal published 
for the first time in the ‘ Nuova Antologia ’ (1870) under the title of 
* Musica e poesia del mondo elegante del secolo XIV ’, reprinted 
with the same title in 1874 among his literary studies and finally in 
the eighth volume of his ‘ Opere complete ’ (1893), pp. 328-9. It is 
only natural that the same derivation is perpetuated in the modern 
text-books of Italian prosody for our schools. 

Among this general chorus only one or at most two dissonant 
voices may be noted, and it is surprising that they should have been 
ignored. Littré in his ‘ Dictionnaire de la langue frangaise ’ (1872) 
mentions the derivation of madngale from mandra, but at once points 
out that the primitive form of the word in low Latin is matniale, 
adducing as proof the following passage from a Latin text of the 
fourteenth century: 


Frater Georgius novitius, sed asetate annorum circa quatuor- 
decim . . . hic si vixisset fuisset insignis cantor in mundo; namque 
adhuc puer, quidquid erat in arte musicae circa matrialia, etiam 
difficillima, decantabat. 


* Archivio storico italiano ’, f. vi, par. 2, p. 534. 
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The text from which the extract is taken is the ‘ Cronaca del 
Convento di S. Caterina di Pisa’ published by Bonaini in 1845. 
Littré adds that “ here the documents come to an end, and for the 
present it is impossible to go farther back than matriale”. This 
observation of the learned Frenchman must have been present to 
Scheler when in his ‘ Dictionnaire d’etymologie frangaise’ (first 
edition 1873) he wrote that all the derivations hitherto given for 
madrigale “‘ have become suspect since the discovery of a Latin text 
of the fourteenth century which gives the form matrialia for a species 
of musical composition ”’, although, as we have seen, he either forgot 
it, or thought it not worth mentioning in the appendix to Diaz’s 
dictionary. All the same, these two dissentients, Littré and Scheler, 
remained isolated and disregarded, whereas there is no doubt that 
the derivation of madrigale from mandra through the form mandriale 
is that generally accepted to-day; and there would have been no 
need to demonstrate that as lengthily as we have done here, were 
it not that in a periodical which is literary rather than philological, 
such as that in which we are writing, it might be instructive and 
perhaps entertaining too to revise from time to time the history of a 
derivation. 

In any case, this matter of the madrigal does not seem to have 
received much attention from modern philologists, and_ their 
attitude to it may be deduced from the way in which they arrange 
the various forms of the word one after another without explanation. 
Their method of reasoning, which has been partly disclosed in what 
we have said above, but which now must be made clearer and more 
complete, must certainly be as follows: the oldest form of the word 
madrigale is mandriale; later the word became madriale, used also in 
early times, from which came madrigale, the g being intercalated 
between the two contiguous vowels, as in other words in which 
the same guttural serves to destroy the hiatus. This reasoning is 
simple but none the less fallacious. First, as we shall shortly see, 
mandriale does not appear to be the oldest form of the word; and 
even if we could find no other of greater antiquity, ought it not to 
be surprising, supposing that word to be of popular origin, that no 
examples seem to be known at all of an adjective mandrialis in either 
classical or medieval Latin, and that the earliest known example of 
mandriale in Italian, according to the dictionaries, refers not to a 
poetical or musical composition but to a person, namely Ameto in 
Boccaccio ? Secondly, the above-cited explanation is wrecked on 
the rocks of phonetics. The dropping of the n from mandriale has no 
parallel in Italian. Cobarruvias, the only authority who felt it his 
duty to tackle this difficulty, as far as we know, points out that the 
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n is dropped as in sposo, misura, preso, from sponsus, mensura, prehensus; 
but if we are not to be surprised at these cases being considered 
identical at the date when Cobarruvias wrote, three centuries ago, 
such a confusion is inadmissible to-day when everyone knows that 
the combination ns was pronounced as a simple s in colloquial Latin 
even before the Christian era. The only reasonable explanation 
for the loss of the n in mandriale would be the influence of some word 
similar in sound but without an n and bearing some affinity of 
meaning. What could that word be? Moreover, supposing we 
could reach the form madriale in this way, why should it then have 
been changed to madrigale? Under what law of phonetics or 
attraction of analogy, when we consider that there are numerous 
Italian words ending in -tale, such as materiale, celestiale, cordtale, 
imperiale, figliale, speziale, uffiziale, and none whatever, if we are not 
mistaken, ending in -igale? Recent and extended studies on that 
most delicate phenomenon the hiatus seem to exclude any possibility 
of the accepted derivation, if, as seems easy, we can show that 
mandriale was by no means the oldest form of the word. What then 
was the oldest form ? 

We must point out at once that no light on this enquiry is given 
by the other Neo-Latin languages, because the madrigal was quite 
unknown to the other romance literatures during the early period. 
We find it in France and Spain, but not before the sixteenth century, 
and then only as an immigrant on the wings of Italian music. Like 
the sonnet, it is Italian by origin, and if in the seventeenth century 
G. B. Doni, as we have seen, speaks of Provengal madrials from which 
ours are descended, he will have been thinking of some that were 
written in Provence in his own time or not much before; old 
Provengal literature knows nothing of them. We must therefore 
confine our research to Italy. Here the oldest example of the name 
of the composition of which we are speaking seems to occur in the 
Latin glosses which Francesco da Barberino added, over the period 
of sixteen years, to his ‘ Documenti d’Amore’, the composition of 
which was finished, so it seems, in 1313, and, to speak more 
precisely, in those glosses published by O. Antegnoni in the 
‘Giornale di filologia romanza’, IV, 93 ff., with the title of 
* De variis inveniendi et rimandi modis’. I have already pointed 
out elsewhere the light which these throw on the history of our early 
prosody. Even if these glosses had not in 1316 the form in which 
they have come down to us, as A. Thomas holds, but were continued 
later, they must in all probability have been finished before 1332, 
the year in which Da Tempo wrote his ‘ Trattato delle rime 
volgari.’ 
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Da © © arino, having to define, among the kinds of poem 
enumerated by him, that which he calls voluntarium, that is, free, says: 


Voluntarium est rudium inirdinatum concinium, ut matricale et 
similia.® 
Let us bear matricale in mind. Directly after Barbarino comes 

Antonio da Tempo, who begins his discourse de mandrialibus et 
eorum formis® with words which we must quote complete: 

Et circa hoc notandum quod mandrialis est rithimus ille qui 
vulgariter appelatur marigalis. Dicitur autem mandrialis a mandra 
pecudum et pastorum, quia primo modum illum rithmandi et 
cantandi habuimus ab ovium pastoribus. Nam pastores tamquam 
rustici et homines grossi primo coeperunt amoris venerei circa 
compilere verba grossa et ipsa cantare et in suis tibiis sonare modo 
grosso sed tamen naturaliter, licet hodie subtilius et pulchrius per 
rithmatores mandrigales hujusmodi compilentur. Mandrialis nam- 
que in rithmis debet constare ex verbis valde vulgaribus et intelli- 
gibilibus et rudibus quasi cum prolationibus et idiomatibus rusti- 
calibus. Ita quod verba mandrialis sint quasi omnino diversa ab 
aliis verbis et modis vulgaribus rithmandi, quod forte est non ita 
facile invenire quemadmodum alia verba quae amoris venerei 
causa compilantur pro cantu. Sonus vero marigalis secundum 
modernum cantum debet esse pulcher et in cantu habere aliquas 
partes rusticales sive mandriales ut cantus consonet cum verbis. 


Setting aside the rest, of which we shall make use shortly, let us 
consider the first words of this extract: “‘ mandrialis est rithimus ille 
qui vulgariter appelatur marigalis ’’. Here marigalis, for a Venetian 
writer like Da Tempo, accustomed to pronounce and hear mare for 
madre,’ is simply a reduction of madrigalis, another form of the word 
which occurs in this very place in at least one of the manuscripts of 
the ‘ Trattato ’ not followed by the last editor of it. The vernacular 
name of the composition is therefore madrigale, here implicitly 
recognized as its literary name. Thus Da Tempo’s words confirm 
rather than throw doubt on the theory that the original form of the 
word was that used by Barbarino, and any shadow of doubt on this 
point ought to disappear when we reflect that if we take this as a 
starting-point the other forms explain themselves without difficulty. 
The Latin matricale is represented, according to rule, by madrigale, 
trom which comes madriale, a word which is not found in the 
vocabulary earlier than the examples of Sacchetti and Niccolo 
Soldanieri, both in the second half of the fourteenth century; 
similarly we have the forms legale and regale parallel to leale and 


5Op. cit., p. 96. 
*Op. cit., p. 139. 
* Mare and pare are still the normal Venetian dialect forms of madre and padre, —TRANs. 
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reale. The dropping of the g would have been facilitated by analogy 
with the other words ending in -iale, among which it would have a 
dissonant sound. And mandriale? The transformation was probably 
made by men of letters. They did not understand what madriale 
might mean by itself and did not see at once what its derivation 
was; and indeed if the old writers did not discover it, we need not 
be surprised that the philologists of the nineteenth century failed to 
do so. Madriale was transformed into mandriale by the men of letters, 
but following a process of popular (? colloquial) alteration, and as 
soon as this word was coined it made its fortune as a term which 
indicated wonderfully and understandably to everybody the content 
and form of that type of poem which seemed to owe its birth to the 
mandre, flocks and herds. Mandriale, then, is a word made by fusing 
two others, madriale and mandra, and we can find many analogous 
cases of this fusion both in literary Italian and in the Italian dialects. 
To sum up, the order of succession in the Italian forms of the word 
madrigal should be (1) madngale, (2) madriale and (3) mandriale— 
exactly the inverse of what is generally supposed. 

None the less, having established that matricale is the original 
Latin form of the word, we shall hardly be satisfied with the results 
of our investigation unless we can explain why it should have been 
specially given to that particular type of poem which it designates, 
and this we shall now proceed to do. 

Forcellini gives only a few examples of the adjective matricalis, 
and these all from writers of the decadence. It must be borne in 
mind that it has two meanings, one generic, so to speak, vz. of or 
belonging to the womb (matrix), and the other specific, stabilized as 
the description of a plant which acts as a sedative of birth-pangs, 
the Matricalia Parthenium of botanists. The Italian dictionary gives 
no examples of the first meaning except from old translations from 
Latin, in which we may regard it as a Latinism, but among the 
dialects we find it at any rate in that of the Milanese peasantry, who 
call hysteria maa medregdl (maa for male, evil) and speak also of an 
acqua medregal (water) and a plant with the same name. In this last 
case the word has become a noun, and in this category is still in the 
Italian vocabulary, and is found in the Venetian and other dialects 
as well, allowing for their phonetic differences. *® 

But in the Veneto, or at any rate in one district of it, the adjective 
madregdl has another meaning, not recorded or mentioned by anyone, 


®The English reader should remember that the Italian dialects are older than the 
literary language, which was developed by Dante and his contemporaries out of the 
Tuscan dialects. The dialects are not corruptions of the literary language, but were 
derived directly from late Latin.—TRrRans. 
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as far as we know. The writer has heard it used (though not very 
often, it is true) by peasants in the neighbourhood of Asolo (province 
of Treviso) to describe some person as affable, easy to get on with, 
homely, affectionate or dear. Evidently we are confronted with a 
synonym of motherly, the idea from which the above meanings might 
be developed. But even without this example there is no difficulty 
in understanding that matricale might be equivalent to materno, and 
I think that it must have been in this last sense that matricale was 
originally adopted as the name for the type of poem so called. What 
other reason could there be ? 

Consider the expression lingua materna, mother-tongue, which 
can mean and actually does mean, the vernacular. It is simpler, 
easier and more natural, but at the same time rougher and less 
cultivated than the literary idiom. Here we must recall to mind 
what Da Tempo, quoted above, said was characteristic of the 
madrigal; according to him it was the love-poetry of country folk, 
in rustic language and sung in a coarse way, tamen naturaliter. And 
we see how he insists that the words of the madrigal are of peasant 
character and simple and intelligible to everybody. Hence in 
subject, poetic form and melody it must have been essentially a 
folksong, arising spontaneously from the lips of the folk, so that 
carmen matricale is equivalent to carmen maternum. 

Need we now waste time in refuting the other derivations ? 
We will merely observe that the word matrialia of the document 
quoted by Littré, which is relatively late, as it belongs to the second 
half of the fourteenth century, is probably nothing but the Italian 
word madriali given a Latin form without its having ever existed in 
popular Latin. 


OTHMAR SCHOECK’S SONGS 


By Hans Corropi 


For centuries Switzerland played a somewhat inconspicuous part 
in the history of music. At best something was known of the 
country’s folk music, of yodling and male-voice choral singing. 
Apart from that it was a “ land without music’. That this was not 
in fact true, that on the contrary an extraordinarily lively musical 
spirit was at work, may be gathered from a valuable book by A. E. 
Cherbuliez, ‘ Die Schweiz in der deutschen Musikgeschichte ’.1 The 
prejudice may have arisen from the fact that Switzerland had never 
possessed a composer who exercised any decisive influence on 
European music, apart from Ludwig Senfl (c. 1490-1550) of Ziirich, 
who however was not of Swiss origin and spent his life abroad. It 
is only in recent years that this situation changed : Switzerland 
to-day possesses Arthur Honegger and Othmar Schoeck, two 
masters who stand in the forefront of European music while magni- 
cently representing diametrically opposed tendencies: the former 
as a leader of the vanguard, the latter as an upholder of an organic 
development rooted in unshakable tradition. Schoeck, actuated 
by an impressive creative force, continues this tradition in a new way 
and builds up a life’s work in which the Swiss people, particularly 
that of German-speaking Switzerland, finds the profoundest and 
most significant expression of its nature. 

On September ist 1946 Swiss music-lovers celebrated their 
master’s sixtieth birthday (he was born on September 1st 1886 at 
Brunnen, on Lake Lucerne), a master who could by that time look 
back on a rich store of creative work. For Schoeck has published 
some 300 songs, including a series of extensive cycles, as well as 
eight stage works and a number of orchestral, choral and chamber 
works. As early as 1928 the University of Ziirich conferred on “ the 
great lyrist and dramatist’? an honorary doctor’s degree, thus 
paying tribute to an output of music one aspect of which, that of 
his song-writing, is about to receive attention in this study.? 

Schoeck is a born lyrist throughout his work, even in his operas 
and music-dramas, his choral and chamber compositions. His 


1 Huber & Co., Frauenfeld, 1932. 

® An essay on Schoeck’s opera ‘ Massimilla Doni’, by the present writer, appeared 
in * Music & Letters’, October 1937. See also his monograph, ‘ Othmar Schoeck ’ 
Huber & Co., Frauenfeld, and ed., 1936), p. 335. 
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music is music in the sense of the earliest tradition: the soul's 
language, the heart’s expression of joy and sorrow. 

At the age of twenty-one, in 1907, Schoeck became a pupil of 
Max Reger, by the latter’s urgent invitation, which he followed 
with some hesitation; for master and pupil were so much opposed 
by nature—a contrapuntist as against a lyrist, an instrumental as 
against a vocal musician—that Reger’s influence on the young Swiss 
amounted to next to nothing. Indeed, Schoeck was even at that 
time a self-willed personality and stood firmly on his own feet. His 
true masters were Mozart, Schubert and Hugo Wolf, and later 
above all Bach and Handel. His real point of departure lay in 
Wolf’s songs. 

We perceive to-day that Schoeck’s work falls into three periods 
inseparably linked to his life. As a youth he faced the world with 
the glorious optimism of the young, and his music then was all one 
hymn in praise of the beauty of earth and life, though, as in the 
work of any gifted young man, the shadows of sorrow and melan- 
choly were not lacking. The year 1918 marked the first turning- 
point: the atmosphere began to darken in his song, the glad sound 
of joy in life lost itself, the depths began to open, anxious premoni- 
tions came to trouble happy assurance, the terror of death and 
human suffering veiled the lustre of his music at that period. Schoeck 
had awakened from the carefree dream of his youth and found 
himself in a soulless and godless new world, a world delivered up 
to the idols of materialism and dancing heedlessly round the golden 
calf. All the music of that time, the songs as well as the stage music, 
is one protest against a world driving reckless towards chaos, 
one cry of suffering mankind. Schoeck not only sang then, as 
all lyrists had done at all times, of unhappy love: his faith in love 
itself and in the meaning of life was shaken and he felt human 
solitude to be all-powerful, fateful, irrevocable. The ‘ Elegie’ 
(1923) and the ‘ Notturno’ (1931-33) above all gave expression 
to these moods. ‘ Lebendig begraben ’, too, a cycle of fourteen songs 
with orchestra on poems by Gottfried Keller, were the lament and 
the agonized cry of one buried alive under a mountain of civiliza- 
tion’s rubble, one whose voice can no longer reach the ear of any 
human creature, since none can hear the pleading of his own heart 
in the din of the idolatrous dance. And behind the last song-cycle 
of that period, ‘ Unter Sternen’ (1943), stand death and eternity 
in all their majesty: thought turned away from this world and 
towards things everlasting. 

In the spring of 1944 Schoeck’s health broke down. When he 
rose from his sick-bed weeks later he had become another being. 
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Complaints and protests against the world were almost wholly 
silenced ; a calm radiance spreads over the music written since—and 
indeed his latest song-cycle (1945) is entitled ‘ Das stille Leuchten ’. 
The storm has abated, but though the later works are radiantly 
transfigured, the lustre is no longer that of youthful optimism, but 
that of the wisdom of age. 

No less significant than this human development, which reflects 
itself in Schoeck’s work as in a clear lake, is the evolution of the 
musician in him, and it is to this that we must now turn. He wrote 
his first songs at the age of thirteen, and they already showed natural 
talent. He was no more than seventeen when he set a poem by 
Lenau, * Ruhetal’, which Reger considered worthy of publication 
and where an astonishing melodic gift showed itself in full expansion. 
That which had been otherwise so wholly lost to the world, a great, 
sustained and warm-hearted melodic line, had dropped into this 
youth’s lap as a gift of nature: 


- > 


Wannim letz - ten A-bend-strahl gold’ne Wolk - en-ber-ge 
= 


stei-gen u.wie Al - pensich er-zei-gen,frag’ich oft — mit Tra-nen: 

Needless to say, this young composer had as yet no musical 
language of his own: he helped himself to Schumann’s and 
Brahms’s means of expression. Then, during his short course at the 
Ziirich Conservatory, he made the acquaintance of Hugo Wolf’s 
songs, which for him were a revelation that seemed to attain to his 
ideal: the most intimate fusion of word and note, the subtlest 
differentiation of colour, the most intense stress laid on expression. 
He became Wolf’s passionate follower, without however selling 
himself body and soul. During the time of his studies with Reger 
(1907-8) he freed himself of any overwhelming influence of Wolf 
and of Wagnerian chromaticism by turning to Schubert’s way of 
building up a song entirely on a single melodic conception. Thus 
originated, among many others, a song like the setting of 
Eichendorff’s ‘ Erinnerung ’, ‘‘ Ich hér’ die Bachlein rauschen.. . ”: 


hua 


pee - oohes im Wal-de her und 


Ich hor die Bach-lein 


i 


WE 
hin. Im Wal-de, in dem Rau-schen ich weiss nicht, wo ich bin. 


Langsam 
~—— 
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The song depends entirely on melody: surrounded by the cunningly 
varied figures of the accompaniment, the voice moves along in a 
magnificently developed melodic line. Comparison with Schu- 
mann’s setting of the.same poem is instructive. Although equally 
beautiful and apt, the latter’s phraseology is fragmentary and its 
melody short-winded. 

In 1908, after his return from Leipzig to Switzerland, where 
Schoeck was received with warm acclamations at the Swiss Com- 
posers’ Festival at Baden and was at once placed in the front rank 
of Swiss creative musicians, the range of his lyrical work became 
wider and deeper. He succeeded in producing songs of quite 
exceptional greatness of expression and beauty of melodic line, as 
for instance in ‘ Peregrina’ (II) to a poem by Morike, in which 
he vied as an equal with Wolf and his famous ‘ Peregrina’ songs. 
He then turned to Goethe’s poetry. A note of splendid yea-saying 
to life, proud power and grandiose fullness and clarity pervades the 
Goethe songs Op. 19. Nor did Schoeck shrink from poems deemed 
‘“‘ unfit for composition ”, for he followed Goethe into the domain 
of criticism and satire, thereby treading harmonic paths_ already 
leading far away from Wolf and striking a note well suited to 
Goethe’s louring and biting sarcasm in a song from the ‘ Buch der 
Betrachtungen ’: 


Sehr gehalten — 
Ha-bensievondei-nen Feh- len im-merviel er- zahlt, 


In these Goethe songs, as in those on Eichendorff and Uhland, 
Op. 20, as well as the more melancholy and impassioned on poems 
by Lenau, Hebbel and Hermann Hesse, the young composer reached 
mastership: with a minimum of resources he attained to his goal, 
a mystic union of word and note, of poetry and music. He created, 
as it were, a synthesis of Schubert and Wolf by succeeding in relating 
the former’s beauty of soaring melody to the latter’s multicoloured 
harmony and glowing expression. All this was done, though, by 
means of a new and individual language, which never for a moment 
suggests reminiscence. 
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The turning-point in his life, which in 1918 shook him to the 
core, seemed to multiply the young master’s creative powers. From 
that moment his songs were no longer the product of playful ease, 
but that of a bleeding heart. In the Eichendorff songs, Op. 30, he 
followed the devout Roman Catholic of German romanticism into 
the noblest realms of religious ecstasy; in the Hafiz Songs, Op. 33, 
passion and enjoyment of life burnt up for the last time into an almost 
terrifying flame. After that night fell: Schoeck wrote the ‘ Elegie ’, 
Op. 36, his greatest lyrical work, a cycle of twenty-four songs for 
a low voice and chamber orchestra, which led him to the edge of 
fearful abysses of pain and despair, to end in renunciation and 
longing for eternity. Many of the songs, in their crystalline clarity 
and simplicity, still came near to folksong (from which Schoeck 
had once taken his departure), particularly some of those to words 
by Eichendorff; others show a harmonic variety pushed to the 
highest degree, not disdaining polytonal or even atonal devices for 
a positively clairvoyant expression of agitated pain. But a definite 
basis of tonality is nowhere sacrificed. A quotation from one of 
these songs (‘ Herbstentschluss’) may give some idea of these 
resources: 


Herz, du hast dir sel-ber oft weh ge-tan,und hastes an- dern, 
Toi, moncoeur,tu fis sowvent souffrir tot etd'au-tres, 


—_.. 
weil du hast ge-liebt,ge-hofft; nunist’saus,wir miis-senwan - dern! 
car, tu as ai-me et cru: clenest fait.qwenSinlonpay - te! 
_ 
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The apparently bi-tonal harmony is in reality a dominant complex, 
which resolves itself into a tonic with tremendous effect. The 
landscapes of the ‘ Elegie’ are resplendently painted in glowing 
colours, but behind them lurk murderous November tempests and 
the deadly cold of winter nights. The work is an astonishing 
autumnal counterpart to Schubert’s ‘ Winter Journey’, though 
musically Schoeck had by that time freed himself from any 
Schubertian influence and stood beside that master in his own 
right. 

The ‘ Gaselen’ (1923)—a set of ten poems by Keller, linked 
together with connecting passages, for one voice and an original 
consort of wind and percussion instruments—contain a grimly 
satirical settling of accounts with certain conditions of that time. In 
place of the chordal harmony of the ‘ Elegie ’ we find here a sharply 
traced linear style of rough and partly grotesque contours, resolving 
itself at the end into a passionately expansive love music. 

* Lebendig begraben ’ (1926) is one of Schoeck’s great personal 
confessions, in which he draws his conclusions about a world given 
up to ugly materialism, which, in the midst of the uproar of 
machinery, financial collapse and intellectual anarchy, drives 
straight on to a second world war. The work oscillates between 
the poles of a grandiose power of emotional expression and a graphic 
representation of the situation of one who is buried alive that may 
almost be said to trouble one’s optic nerve. Implacable realism in 
the description of horror, sumptuous richness of colour in the 
painting of the landscape visions and inspired greatness of lyrical 
pathos—these are the distinctions of this poem for voice and 
orchestra. Schoeck here expanded the bounds of lyricism: he 
drew upon the glowingly expressive vocal line of his tragic opera 
‘Venus’ (1922) as well as on the piled-up chords of the music- 
drama ‘ Penthesilea’ (1924-25), where he’ had used a daring 
harmonic idiom producing stress between chordal complexes of 
unrelated keys heard in a kind of tonal perspective. 

Smaller in size and making use of more intimate means, but 
penetrating no less deeply down to the secrets of life, is the cycle 
* Wanderspriiche ’ (Op. 42, 1928) for high voice, pianoforte, clarinet, 
horn and percussion. These are the same aphorisms by Eichendorff 
which Hans Pfitzner had set in his cantata ‘ Von deutscher Seele ’. 
Schoeck here paints most delicately pictures light in colour and airy 
in drawing, in which clear morning light, evening tints and the 
luminous reflections of spheres beyond the world merge into each 
other. When this cycle was broadcast the Swiss radio paper pub- 
lished a letter from a blind man who confessed that the hearing of 
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this music had for the first time given him some idea of what was 
meant by light. 

Much the same should be said of the ‘ Zehn Lieder nach 
Gedichten von Hermann Hesse’ (1929). Here too writing in block 
chords is displaced, now by tenuous and now by sharply defined 
linear formations, Schoeck once again contenting himself with a 
minimum of resources, often with only two or three parts and occa- 
sionally with a single one. Sometimes the voice is given a winged 
melody, recalling the songs of the composer’s youth, sometimes a 
bold, broken outline of an expressive declamatory nature, as in the 
following example, the opening of ‘ NachtgefiihT’: 


de 
— 
Tief pee mit blau-er Nacht ge-walt,die mein rz 
- 
helit,—._bricht aus ja - hem Wol-ken- spalt... 


In the small cycle ‘ Wanderung im Gebirge’ (Op. 45) Schoeck 
is purely a landscape painter. He calls these songs, on poems by 
Lenau, Gedichte, but lyricism proper is kept out in favour of vigorous 
painting, often in glaring or crude colours, of alpine landscapes. 
Pictures of oak forests, high pastures, rocky deserts, summits and 
mighty thunderstorms are outlined by means of impressionistic music 
and considerably disintegrated tonality. 

The third work amounting to a great personal confession, next to 
‘Elegie’ and ‘ Lebendig begraben’, is the ‘ Notturno’ (Op. 47, 
1931-33) for baritone and string quartet, a highly original synthesis 
of song and quartet forms. The sorrow of a disillusioned world 
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which, like no other before it, has a clear insight into its condition, 
speaks from this night piece—the profound metaphysical disquiet 
of a time that has lost its anchorage in any divinity, The work 
illumines, as perhaps no one else’s has done, Europe’s spiritual state 
between the two world wars. Nine poems by Lenau, saturated with 
melancholy, are twined into the five movements of a string quartet; 
to end with there is a prose poem by Gottfried Keller, a glorious 
hymn to a starlit night in which Schoeck takes refuge from all this 
earthly tribulation. The whole is filled with an atmosphere of 
twilight and darkness, of wild autumn night and roaring tempest, 
of dying and dissdlution, of death and eternity. A chordal! style 
has yielded to a thorough-going linear one, to a polyphony entwining 
the motifs ingeniously yet freely. Certain effects of atonal music 
are made use of for an entirely personal technique of * endless 
melody” (without a trace of affinity with Wagner), and for a 
cadential procedure of far-reaching tensions making but passing 
reference to the tonic, without however losing a foothold on tonality. 
The opening of the third movement, which depicts autumnal night 
and November storms, may perhaps give the reader some notion 
of the style: 


unruhig bewegt 


At the time when German-speaking Switzerland gave countless 
concerts of Schoeck’s music to celebrate his fiftieth birthday (1936), 
he wrote a cycle concerned with things far different from joy and 
festivity, the ‘ Wandsbecker Liederbuch’ (Op. 52), a set of songs 
for voice and pianoforte to poems by Matthias Claudius. It repre- 
sented the composer’s attitude towards the political events of the 
day and sounded a warning of approaching war. Among these 
artlessly beautiful verses by the old Hamburg poet (1740-1815) he 
found words transcending the time and yet suited to it. For the 
aphorism on the death of Maria Theresa, for instance, Schoeck 
hit upon a hymn-like tone of a kind of sculptured largeness and 
simplicity. That Europe was heading for war he knew for certain, 
but he hoped, like the dying empress, that he would have to * take 
no blame for it” : 
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’s ist Krieg,’sist Krieg! O Got-tes En ~- gel weh-re, u. re-de 


du da-rein! ’s ist lei-der Krieg und ich be-geh-re, nicht 


The composer here used the technique he had worked out for 
himself in ‘ Penthesilea’ (1924-25). The tonal complexes shown 
above, which strike the untrained car as mere meaningless dis- 
sonances, are actually two harmonic streams fluctuating between 
the tonic (of F minor) and the dominant, resolving themselves in 
the dominant at the third bar and in the tonic at the sixth. In order 
to give an idea of the wide range of Schoeck’s means of expression, 
a quotation from the ‘ Abendlied’ may be shown by way of 
contrast: 


Ruhige Bewegung 


p dolce 
Der Mond ist auf - ge-gan~- gen, die 
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The familiar old words are here matched to a folksong-like tune in 
thirds, cool and shimmering like moonlight. No verbal discussion 
could demonstrate better than these last two examples the large 
field covered by Schoeck’s lyrical -inspiration. 

The following years were devoted to work on the opera * Das 
Schloss Diirande’. Not till 1942 did Schoeck again write a song 
cycle, ‘ Unter Sternen’ (Op. 54) for a medium voice, on twenty- 
five poems by Keller. This last work of his second creative period is, 
so to speak, a compendium of his song-writing: he welds here into 
a consistent and individual style all his ways and means, from 
folksong-like melody to the chordal piles of his poly-harmony, where 
heaped-up dissonances become more acute than ever. So varied 
are the facets of this work that no quotation could possibly give an 
adequate idea of it: nature, death and eternity are the basic themes 
treated in it and determining the musical flavour of the work, which 
differs totally from that of the ‘ Wandsbecker Liederbuch ’. 

In 1944 Schoeck broke down while conducting a Schumann 
symphony at the St. Gall symphony concerts and was obliged to 
give up his conductor’s activities. He thus had leisure to devote 
himself entirely to composition for the future, so that since his 
recovery a whole series of works have appeared already,* works in 
which he once again shows himself under new aspects. He now 
turns away from the world and its outward terrors, paying attention 
only to inward depths and secrets. As a musician pure and simple 
he returns—or so it appears—to the style of his youth: his harmony 
becomes clarified and simplified, the accumulations of dissonance 
disappear, melody triumphs and his music again becomes simple, 
heartfelt song. But the simplicity now is that of perfected mastery. 
For each song Schoeck makes use, one may say, of a formula, shaping 
a harmonic or melodic idea into its shortest and simplest form. 
Very artless and handled purely melodically are the songs of the 

* Apart from the three song cycles there are a “ pastoral intermezzo” for string 


orchestra, ‘ Sommernacht ’ (Op. 58), a Suite in Ap major for strings (Op. 59) and a cello 
Concerto (Op. 61). 
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* Spielmannsweisen ’ cycle for voice and harp (or piano) (Op. 56). 
Far more diversified, with a touch of irony, satire and criticism, are 
the twenty-six songs of the cycle ‘Der Sanger’. Both these sets 
draw on verses by the Swiss poet Heinrich Leuthold, who died in 
1871. 

The last lyrical work so far, ‘ Das stille Leuchten’ (1945), songs 
on poems by Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, shows Schoeck’s ripest 
style to its full advantage: each song has an entirely different 
physiognomy, but over all these tender and unpretentious things 
apes ads that gentle radiance of the of 

a soul come to rest after the vicissitudes of life. 

To glance back: from folksong Schoeck took his departure, and 
to something near folksong he has returned. In between he 
traversed the whole field of song composition in a steady develop- 
ment. He advanced as far as the very limits of lyric poetry and of 
tonality, but without actually leaving their territories. Never did 
he make the slightest concession to fashion; at all times he went his 
own way, even if that way threatened to lead to utter isolation. 
Most important, however, is this: Schoeck not only found a style 
of his own when he was still quite a young man, a style which never 
recalled that of any other master (nor was such a reproach ever 
levelled at him at the performances of his operas on German and 
Swiss stages), but he found for each of his greater ‘ confessional ”’ 
works a new atmosphere of sound, a new “ sound-scent ’’—the 
expression (A/angduft) is Wagner’s—and each of his favourite poets 
retains a distinctive language when set to music by him. And this 
capacity to form a style is one of the certificates of mastery. 


The following songs by Schoeck have been recorded : 

‘ Reiselied * and ‘ Wanderlied der Prager Studenten’ (Op. r2): 
Paul Sandoz (H.M.V. DB. 10036). 

‘ Sommerabend ’ (Heine), ‘ In der Fremde ’ (Eichendorff) (Op. 15) 
and ‘ Nachtlied’ (Eichendorff) (Op. 20) : Margherita Perras 
(H.M.V. DB. 10090). 

* Das bescheidene Wiinschlein ’ (Spitteler) and ‘ Die drei Zigeuner ’ 
(Lenau) (Op. 24): Margherita Perras (H.M.V. DB. 10089). 

‘ Nachruf’ (Eichendorff) (Op. 20) and ‘ Gekommen ist der Maie 
(Heine) (Op. 17): Ilona Durigo (Columbia LZ. 2). 

Nachruf : Karl Erb (H.M.V. DA. 4448). 

‘Nachruf’: Heinrich Schlusnus (Polydor 628198). 

* Mit einem 1: germalten Bande ’ and * Herbstgefiihl ’ (Goethe) (Op. 19): 
Ria Ginster (H.M.V. DA. 6009). 

‘Elegie’, song cycle (Op. 36): Felix Léffel (Schweizerischer 
Tonkiinstlerverein, Elite spéciale 4482-86, 7020-23). 

Also another important work useful for the study of Schoeck: 

Violin Concerto, “ quasi una fantasia’? (Op. 21): Stefi Geyer 
(H.M.V., in preparation). 
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COUNT DEYM AND HIS MECHANICAL 
ORGANS 


By O. E. Deutscu 


In the B.B.C.’s Third Programme Ralph Downes gave, on August 
13th 1947, a delightful organ performance of Mozart’s three works 
for mechanical organs, an experience which reminded me that I was 
in a position to add something to the history of these pieces. Even 
well-known facts, however, are distorted when an announcer 
informs us that they were ordered by a Viennese nobleman for an 
instrument installed in his house, the first of them as a homage to 
the deceased Field-Marshal Laudon. (1 am quoting from memory.) 
That it was not one instrument, but at least two, and more probably 
three, for which Mozart wrote those pieces in 1790-91 has not been 
established so far. Indeed Mr. A. Hyatt King, who recently wrote 
twice about them!, had some doubts: “‘ We do not, in fact, know ”’, 
he says, “ that this Andante [K.616] . . . had any connection at all 
with the Laudon mausoleum: there were doubtless mechanical 
instruments elsewhere in the gallery”. It is true that Count Deym’s 
‘“* Art Gallery” contained numerous mechanical organs, but even 
Mozart’s second piece (K.608) had nothing to do with the Laudon 
group, although it is related in style and mood to the Fantasy 
(K.594). 

To begin with, let us make closer acquaintance with Deym. 
Joseph, Count Deym von Stritetz, was born in Bohemia in 1750. 
He became a soldier, and after a duel in which he believed he had 
killed his opponent, he fled to Holland under the assumed name of 
Miller. Availing himself of his gift for wax modelling, he started a 
new life as a sculptor. At Naples, favoured by Queen Carolina, he 
obtained permission to make plaster copies of antiques, including 
vases from Sir William Hamilton’s collection. Having become a 
wealthy man, he went to Vienna about 1780 and exhibited a 
hundred or more copies of statues, busts and vases, first in the 
Stock-im-Eisen-Platz (near St. Stephen’s Cathedral) and about 
1795 in the Kohlmarkt (near the Imperial Palace). He called his 
Glyptothek and Panopticum the ‘* Miller’sche Kunstgallerie ”, but it 


1 *The Music Review’, August 1944, pp. 189-90; ‘The Musical Times’, 
January 1947, pp. 11-14. 
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became more and more of a wax-works cabinet, like Madame 
Tussaud’s later establishment in London. In both types of exhibi- 
tion Deym was a forerunner of nineteenth-century experiments, 
although Madame Tussaud’s uncle, Christopher Curtius, also 
opened a wax-works cabinet in Paris about 1780. The gallery, 
including some pictures (copies) and several wax groups of erotic 
interest, finally moved in 1798 into a splendid building Deym- 
Miiller had built for himself near the Rotenturmtor on the Danube 
Canal. The “ Miiller’sche Gebaude ”’ kept its name long after the 
gallery had vanished, from about 1820, when its hall was used as a 
ballroom and concert-hall, until as late as 1889, when the house 
was finally demolished. ? 

Among the wax portraits exhibited between 1790 and 1800 were 
the whole royal family of Naples in full size, the Emperor Francis on 
horseback and several Austrian generals. Among the plaster copies 
was the Laocoon group, the Medici Venus and the Venus of Knidos. 
The first music automacon we hear of was attached to the “‘ Bedroom 
of the Graces’, A Viennese directory of 1796 describes it as follows: 


In the famous Bedroom of the Graces stands an elastic bed’, 
gently illuminated in the evening by alabaster lamps, with a fair 
sleeper on it, and behind it resounds the most enchanting music, 
especially composed for the place and for the exhibit. In a niche 
18 feet high stands the Venus Kallipygos, excellently coloured, by 
means of cunningly placed mirrors representing the three Graces, 
after whom the bedchamber is named. 


The hair and clothes of these wax figures were real. Among the 
automatons was a writing-machine. There was also an anatomical 
figure of a pregnant woman that could be taken to pieces, which in 
1791 brought the police to the gallery without detriment to the 
business. In 1795, in fact, Josef Miller received the title of Imperial 
and Royal Moulder and Sculptor, and later that of chamberlain. 

In 1799 the gallery was visited by Countess Brunsvik and her two 
daughters, Therese and Josephine‘, who are well known from 
Beethoven’s biography. Deym, reassuming his original name, 
married Josephine a month after their first meeting. The marriage 
was not a success. Furthermore his fortune soon diminished in the 
new house. He died as early as 1804, during a visit to relatives in 
Prague. His widow was adored by Beethoven, her teacher, and she 
gave musical parties in her splendid house. She married again, and 

2 Cf. Theodor Frimmel, in ‘ Alt-Wiener Kalender’ (Vienna, 1922), pp. 128-35. 
The story of Deym’s Gallery as told there is incomplete. 


* This resembled an object in Dr. James Graham’s cabinet in London, where Emma 
Lyon appeared in 1780. 
4Cf. La Mara, ‘ Beethoven und die Brunsviks ’ (Leipzig, 1920). 
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after her death in 1821 the gallery was partly disposed of and partly 
destroyed. Not a particle of the mechanical organs survived. 

Between 1804 and 1819 the gallery was carried on by Deym’s 
widow and by Antonia Sacchetti, a stage painter. During the 
Vienna Congress of 1814-15 it was still very famous, so that at the 
banker Arnstein’s house tableaux vivants were arranged in imitation 
of Deym’s wax-works groups.> Already in 1814, however, some of 
the exhibits were sold by auction, and in 1819 the gallery quietly 
came to an end. 

Besides several advertisements in Viennese newspapers, there is a 
description of the gallery, by ‘‘C.M.A.”, in two editions dated 
1797 and 1814.® It gives the following descriptions under the head 
of Mechanical Clocks (Spieluhren): 


. a bracket-clock [Pendile, i.e. pendule], eight feet high, running 
uninterruptedly for eight days and playing on steel rods twelve 
different pieces; 

. a lady en négligée [sic] and modelled life-size, seated at the piano- 
forte, on which lies the apparatus required for playing; she touches 
the keys with her fingers, and one is frequently deceived with the 
more certainty when the adjoining magnificent clock, which is in a 
well-gilt case, announces the quarter-hours with its chimes, but the 
hours with the pianoforte itself; 

. an ingenious apparatus representing Pan with goats’ feet and 
horns and distinctly blowing sundry merry shepherd’s ditties on its 
nine-note Pan’s pipes; 

. a pyramid nine feet high . . . with a precious clock, which plays 
the flute most deceptively; 

. another elaborate clock . . . with two boys in Spanish clothing 
seated on either side and at each hour blowing a different duet on 
their flutes; 

. an automaton dressed as a Spaniard, blowing the flageolet; 

. . the Bedroom of the Graces . . . flutes and a pianoforte play, now 
by turns, now together, and again both mingling their unadulterated 
sounds with other musical -instruments and representing a full 
concert; 

. . . a mechanical canary bird . . . pipes several neat pieces very 
clearly and distinctly; 

...amechanical art clock . . . which strikes quarters as well as hours 
and accompanies them each time with chimes . . . two choirs of 
trumpets and drums parade in the background. 


What most concerns us, however, is the unknown author’s 
description of the group which Deym called ‘‘ Laudon’s Mauso- 

* Giulietta Guicciardi, cousin of the Brunsvik sisters, posed as Niobe at Pistyan in 
1802, also taking Deym’s plaster copy for her model. 

* Both editions are in the Vienna City Library; the second is slightly abridged. 
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leum’’? and advertised in the ‘ Wiener Zeitung’ on August 17th 
1791 together with Mozart’s Funeral Music (K.594): 


No. 37. A magnificent Mausoleum erected in honour of the 
great Emperor Josef and Field-Marshal Laudon. It represents a 
temple poised on blue columns with finely gilt capitals and architec- 
tural decorations. The temple, as well as its principal structure, 
appear pictured in white marble, the blue fillings as well as the 
beautiful arabesques thus making a particularly good effect. In the 
background we see, as though in a magic mirror, the immortal 
Josef in Laudon’s company. They are engaged in an intimate 
Elysian colloquy. Before them on a pedestal stands a fiery urn that 
throws a gentle but quite perceptible glow over them. At the base 
of the pedestal sits, mourning, a little Turkish girl brought back by 
the Field-Marshal from Belgrade and subsequently adopted as a 
daughter. To the right, at the plinth of the temple, sits the genius 
of Austria, clasping, in tears and deeply moved, the urn containing the 
hero’s heart. In the foreground, at the entrance, stands Mars in 
iron armour, with bowed head. He leans upon his naked sword 
and appears to be profoundly affected by the loss of the hero. On the 
frontispiece*® are the great warrior’s well-merited victory trophies 
together with his laurel-wreath, and in its centre is a clock whose 
pendulum represents a sun made of pierres de Strasse, which by its 
motion, particularly at night, produces a most excellent effect. 
Each hour a suitable funeral music, especially written for the 
purpose by the unforgettable composer Mozart, is to be heard, which 
lasts eight minutes and in precision and purity surpasses anything 
that was ever attempted to be suitably applied to this kind of artistic 
work. 


According to the advertisement Laudon’s Mausoleum was 
exhibited in the third room at the Stock-im-Eisen establishment. 
“While the whole is beheld one is surprised by a choice funeral 
music of the composition of the famous Aapellmeister Mozart, wholly 
appropriate to the object for which it was set”. Mozart entered 
this piece in his catalogue at the end of the year 1790, but without 
any indication of month or day. If he really finished the music in 
1790, the delay in exhibiting the Laudon group may have been 
due to technical reasons. 

Mozart’s Fantasy was thus written in December 1790 for a joint 
memorial to the emperor and his field-marshal, who had died that 
year on February 20th and July 14th respectively. Laudon took 
Belgrade in 1789. 

7 It may be worth noting that Haydn’s Symphony No. 69, dating from 1779, was 
named in honour of the same general. 

® The actual word used in the German original. 


® A contemporary report called the music Mozart’s ‘‘ Mourning Cantata on Laudon’s 
death ”’ (* Vertraute Briefe zur Charakteristik Wiens ’ [Gérlitz, 1793], II, pp. 5of.). 
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Another description of the Laudon group, which appeared in 
1799, is to be found in Josef Richter’s popular magazine in the 
Viennese dialect’: 

The funeral monument to the great General Laudon may also be 


seen in life-size. Then, right at the end of the hall, are the Elysian 
Fields, where the late Emperor Josef promenades about with Laudon. 


The same magazine wrote in 18041?: 


Our elegant ale-houses too become beautified from day to day. 
Mine hosts are even procuring valuable mechanical clocks, and these 
play the most beautiful little pieces to the guests, so that they may 
drink beer in strict time. One of these gentry, for instance, has 
among other things the Emperor Josef and General Laudon, each 
of whom bears a fine clockwork in his chest; and indeed they must 
often pull long faces when the guests kick over the traces and are 
minded to remain squatting in the ale-house till after midnight. 


The ale-house group may have been an imitation of Deym’s 
original; but one wonders how the landlord distributed Mozart’s 
music between the two heroes: did he give the Adagio to Joseph 
and the Allegro to Laudon, or vice versa ? 

We have one more description of Deym’s gallery attributing a 
piece by Mozart to a certain exhibit. The record of 1801! tells us 
that the music for the *‘ Bedroom of the Graces ”’ was also his: 


A glorious flute music, as though inspired by the breath of love, 
resounds, without its being possible to tell whence the magic notes 
come. It is an Adagio by the unforgettable Mozart. 


Alfred Einstein, whom I consulted in the matter, suggests that 
the music for this room was nothing else than the Adagio and 
Rondo for harmonica, flute, oboe, viola and cello (K.617), written 
on May 2grd 1791 for the blind virtuosa Marianne Kirchgassner and 
played by her on August 19th of the same year at the Vienna 
Opera. The Adagio, says Dr. Einstein, is in essence a dialogue 
between celesta and flute, and the Rondo may be said to represent 
‘a full concert”, as the description of 1797 tells us. Mozart 
apparently gave the music to Deym after it had served as a harmonica 
quintet. Thus Deym obtained four pieces for his mechanical 
organs. 

It seems impossible to ascertain to which items in the gallery 
the other two pieces by Mozart belonged. I for one should choose 

'°* Die Eipeldauer Briefe ’, ed. by E. von Paunel (Munich, 1918), II, p. 11. 


't No. 29, second letter, pp. 14f. Not reprinted in Pauncel’s edition. 
‘2 * Neuestes Sittengemahide von Wien’ (Vienna, 1801), Vol. I, p. 38ff. 
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the lady at the pianoforte for the Andante (K.616). It is now clear 
that only the Fantasy (K.594) belonged to the “ Mausoleum ”’, 
but we cannot guess for what group the ‘ Organ Piece for a Clock ’ 
(K.608) was written. Mozart in his catalogue describes the three 
works as follows: K.594, “‘ A Piece for a Mechanical Organ in a 
clock ”; K.608, as mentioned above; and K.616, “ for a Cylinder in 
a Small {mechanical} Organ 

As regards Deym’s relations with Mozart, we know that Leon- 
hard Posch, the sculptor who in 1788 made a relief of Mozart, 
worked for the count, and it may be that he introduced Mozart to 
him. It is recorded, furthermore, that Deym took Mozart’s death- 
mask; but not that he exhibited it or used it for a wax portrait in 
his gallery. Mozart’s widow is said to have kept the mask and to 
have broken it in the end. The fact that Beethoven owned the 
autograph of the Fantasy (K.594) and the manuscript copy of 
the organ piece (K.608) may be explained by his relations with the 
Brunsviks. In 1799 he wrote his variations on ‘ Nahe des Geliebten ’ 
for pianoforte duet into the two sisters’ album. At the back of the 
autograph, found among his remains, was an Adagio, Scherzo and 
Allegro noted on four and two staves respectively. These pieces 
also were apparently written for Deym’s mechanical organs. Deym 
just failed to persuade Haydn, the most expert among the three 
masters in this matter, to work for him too. 

18 Mozart, in his letter of October 3rd 1790, to Constanze, calls Miiller-Deym the 
Uhrmacher. This has sometimes been translated as ‘“ watchmaker”, but the real 
meaning is “‘ clockmaker "’, Uhr being in this sense a Spieluhr or Spielwerk (musical clock). 


Many of Deym’s mechanical organs were connected with chronometers. Some of his 
contrivances may have been musical boxes. 
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THE MAY SONG IN FLANDERS 


By HERMAN SABBE 


May song! The very word has the sound of soft, caressing melody. 
A fresh and pure scent of the fields rises from it. It opens up a 
view of new greenery, of white and pink blossoms, of blue, sunny 
skies. It awakens in our hearts a feeling of hope and happiness. 

So it has always been, and it is so still, being particularly true 
of the ancient Flemish popular May song that belongs to a centuries- 
old tradition carried on orally from generation to generation. 

For the learned and artistic poet, usually too strongly held in 
thrall by culture, not to say sophistication, the production of a 
poetical May song has often been a mere matter of cerebral inven- 
tion. The old popular poet, on the other hand, stood in direct 
contact with nature and felt more intensely and with a more 
genuine emotion all the delight in the return of sunny days after 
a long, dark and sad winter-time. Moreover, for our ancestors of 
the pagan past the renascence of the warm season was connecied 
with a nature cult in which winter was expelled in a symbolic 
manner and spring triumphantly reinstated. Those widespread 
festivities continued for centuries in a Christianized form after the 
disappearance of paganism, even down to our own days, and they 
gave our popular poets an excellent opportunity to produce and to 
sing May songs. 

Some of these ancient Flemish May customs are worth outlining. 

In the early Middle Ages our ancestors went into the woceds on 
the first day of May in order to fell a tree—the so-called May tree— 
which they decorated with flowers and ribbons and brought to the 
village or the town to be planted in a public place. They danced 
round it, sang lovely songs and made merry generally. The parti- 
cipants in this expedition brought back armfuls of may branches 
and other twigs, which they called Meitakken or Meten, and with 
lecorated the houses of respected or beloved persons. 

Thus was celebrated the victory of summer in its struggle against 
winter, and this celebration was part of the heathen traditions in 

vinces. It was often represented on the stage, as is shown 
the ‘Spel van den Zomer ende van den Winter’ (* Play of 
Summer and Winter’) of the fourteenth century, published by 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben in his ‘ Horae Belgicae ’ 
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The return of spring was also celebrated in another symbolic 
manner. <A young girl, adorned with flowers and garlands, the 
so-called May queen or May bride, was fetched from the woods 
and carried in triumph to the village or the town. Young men 
disguised as savages or blackened with soot took part in this 
procession and enticed the spectators to give them drinks and food, 
especially eggs, and money to organize a banquet. These feasts 
were particularly appreciated by young lovers. A man would 
take the opportunity to fix may branches to the house of the girl 
he had chosen and express his desire for her in a song. 

The custom was so widely spread over the provinces that it 
was prohibited in some localities, mainly because the woods where 
the May-trees and the Meien were gathered suffered too great a 
depletion by this practice. An ordinance of April 24th 1566 has 
been preserved which expressly forbade the citizens of Brussels to 
cut trees on May ist in the forest called Zoniénwoud or to pluck 
off branches for the May-day celebrations, the losses and damage 
caused each year by those going a-maying being too grievous. 

Such regulations were often repeated later and strictly enforced. 
Thus it came about that in some neighbourhoods a freshly cut living 
tree was replaced by a pole decorated with flags, garlands, flowers 
and a profusion of brass-foil. This was still done as late as 1914 in 
some municipalities in the neighbourhood of the city of Aalst, where 
the so-called Meigilden (May guilds) were charged with the erection 
of the poles and the organization of the May-day festivities. 

The celebration of May, pagan in its origin, remained so in its 
essence long after the establishment of Christianity and often gave 
rise to drinking-bouts debauchery and erotic dissipations which the 
church—the Roman Catholic as well as the Protestant—strongly 
opposed. The clergy fought against the May-day customs the 
origin of which they considered to be the devil’s work, and they 
succeeded by degrees in persuading the more conscientious and 
civilized among the population to abstain from them. In the end 
only the lower classes, the very poor and the peasants, took part 
in them. 

But the church from the early Middle Ages tried another means 
of combating the May-day festivities, not by abolishing them, but 
by Christianizing them. For all that, the people obstinately main- 
tained the old customs, and the abuses persisted. The church then 
turned the may-tree into a symbol for the Holy Virgin. Before the 
small chapels of Our Lady on the roads of Flanders Meten were 
planted and in the churches an abundance of flowers and foliage 
was laid before the altars dedicated to the Virgin, a custom that 
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has been kept vigorously alive to the present day. At Bruges, a city 
dedicated for centuries to the Holy Virgin, a tradition established 
itself in the Middle Ages to perform on the eve of May-day, before 
the statue of the ““ H. Maghet Suver ende Rene” (‘ Holy Maiden 
pure and chaste”), a musical homage offered by fiddlers and 
minstrels of the town, accompanied by trumpets and flutes. This 
takes place—for it still happens to-day—above the gate of the Halle 
‘the covered market-hall), where the tower is surmounted by a large 
fir-tree representing the May-tree. 

But let us turn to the real subject of this essay—the May song. 
The popular poets made two different kinds of it : first, the songs 
for the dancing and feasting crowds gathered round the May-tree; 
secondly, the songs interpreting the sentiments of the young lovers 
who brought the may branches to the houses of the girls whose 
favours they wished to obtain. The songs of the second group 
especially have qualities of extraordinary charm. They usually 
express two fundamental feelings: love and a sense of the beauty of 
nature, expressed as a rule with touching simplicity, as in the 
following strophe of a May song of the fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century: 


Die win-ter is ver-gan-ghen,Ic sie des mei-en schijn, Ic 
+ 4 4. 


sie die bloem-kens hang- hen, Des is mijn hert ver-blijt So 


ver aen ghe-nen da- le Daer ist ghe-noech-lic sijn, Daer 


sin-ghet die nach-te - ga- le Al-so men ich wout vog-el - kijn. 


The lover who rendered homage to his beloved with a May song 
was usually accompanied by musicians, and it is doubtless due to 
this that the musical qualities of the song are always on a high level. 
In this group of May songs we encounter some of the most beautiful 
Flemish folksongs. 

Another May song of the fifteenth century, the words of which 
appeared in the Antwerp book of song by Jan Roulans, is by no 
means inferior to our first example. It takes the form of a dialogue 
between the girl and the young man who brings the May branch to 
the window of his beloved during the night. He greets her with a 
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song and a lute-strain. But she refuses the longed-for favour: 
another man has already won her heart, and she rebuffs the unlucky 
lover with the admonition “ Plant your may outside!” He insists 
and repeats his request, but she is resolute: 


Schoon lief,hoe ligt gij hier en slaapt In u-weneer sten 


This song became the model for many others, which not only 
used the same theme but often repeated the same words.' In 1889 
the Flemish poet Pol de Mont still found an example at Wambeke in 
Brabant, made on the very same model. The may branch is here 
presented as a symbol of love: if it withers, love also will fade 
away. 

Other May songs are mainly an exhortation to enjoy the fields 
and woods, and here again we meet with the characteristic mixture 
of love and a sense of nature’s beauty. The following example also 
appears in the remarkable ‘ Antwerps Liederboek’ of 1544, in 
which Jan Roulans published all the folksongs related to Antwerp 
current at the time: 


diep in een val- ley - e Daer schoo-ne bloem-kens staen, Die 
Hua 


mey stont int say-soe- ne, Ver-chiert aen el-cken cant, Ic 


had-de ghe-noech te doe-ne,Want ic mijn lief daer vant. 


This melody was still very popular in the eighteenth century. It is 
full of sensitive feeling for the beauties of nature and develops into 
a love scene in which we see the beloved girl drench her fair hair 
in a sparkling fountain, and it ends with a cheerful love-suit. 

1 The subject, of course, turned up in German folksong and was made familiar 
by Brahms in ‘ Vergebliches Standchen *.—Ep. 


Vol. XXIX L 


_ 
droo-me? Wilt opstaan en den mei ont-faen Hy staathier al 200 schoone. 
In’t soet- ste van den mey-e, Al-daer ic quath ghe-gaen, So 
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May songs in which the presentation of the may branch is well 
received and a meeting between the lovers described are often called 
wachtliederen (songs of the guard). The name is attached to songs 
concerned with a nocturnal meeting of lovers in which the guard 
on a tower warns them that daybreak is near and that they must 
take leave of each other.? 

It was a type of French song, originating from Provence and 
spreading all over Europe in the fourteenth century. Here is a 
very fine example of it: 


Het viel een hem-els dau - we Voor mijn liefs vens-ter- 


4. 


t TT 


kijn;- Ic en weet geen schoon der vrou- we Si staet int her-te 

mijn. Si hout mijn her-te be-van-ghen,Twelc is— so seer door- 


wont;Mocht ic haar troost ont-fan-ghen,So waer ic gansch ghe-sont. 


One of the most charming of May songs we possess, still in 
favour in the province of Limburg, is the so-called ‘ Hasselts 
Meiliedeke ’, which became the local song of the principal town, 
Hasselt, in that district. Both words and music have been acri- 
moniously discussed. ‘They have been ascribed to a spiritual 
daughter of the Holy Tomb, who is supposed to have written it in 
1638 under the influence of the great poet Joost van den Vondel, 
said to have been resident at Hasselt. But this was never the case. 
Others maintain that the song is much older and ought to be 

- ascribed to Herman van de Reyst, who in 1536 founded the College 
of St. Cecilia at Hasselt. All these suppositions are contradicted by 
the melody and the poem of this song, which both belong un- 
doubtedly to the seventeenth century or the beginning of the 
eighteenth. The poem simply and artlessly extols all that flatters 
the eye and the ear in newly awakened nature: the flowers, the 
birds, the fishes, all take pleasure in life and thank and glorify the 
maker of all things. To match this, the tune is jaunty, cheerful 
and pastoral: 


* The function performed by the guard is exactly the same as Brangine’s in the 
second act of * Tristan ’.—Eb. 
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Al-les, wat im-mer-meer’tLe-ven zag van den Heer, Is tot 


dien- ste van den mensch,Tot zyn vreugd en her-te wensch. Al ’tge- 
ha 


diert, dat er leeft,’tZij het de aar-de of zee door zweeft, Aan hem 


nut en duiz-end vreugd-en geeft. ’tHert ont-sluit door het kruid; Wat uit 


zoe-te geu-ren uit; Het her-leeft en het groeit, Het schiet 


op en het bloeit, ’tMaakt dat vreugd in al-le_ her - ten 


gloeit. O aan-ge-na-me tijd! O zoe-te vrool- -ijhe- -heid! Als wij 


+ 


al - le de wer-ken Des Hee-ren be mer ken; En 


daar-om dient ge-zeid: Glor- ie zij, lof en eer Dui-zend- 


maaien nug meer aan den goe-der-tie-ren Op-per - heer! 


The Flemish composer Peter Benoit (1834-1901), who often 
used folksongs in his works, included the ‘ Hasselts Meiliedeke ’ in 
his cantata ‘De Negen Provincién’ (‘ The Nine Provinces’) and 
transformed it into a sort of regional song of Limburg. 

‘Daer ging een Pater door het Land’ (‘ There went a father 
through the land’) is a song well known throughout the Low 
Countries. It is a round dance in which a game is played by 
persons of both sexes; its moves are prescribed by the words, and 
it ends with a kiss. It is still in use to-day at wedding parties and 
jolly gatherings, but it was certainly a May song originally, sung and 
danced round the May-tree, as is indicated by the refrain “‘ Hei, 


— 
de aar-de jeug-dig spruit, Geeft in den koe-len Mei zijn : 
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*t was inne de Mei’’. It belongs to the sixteenth century and may 
be considered as a specimen of a type of May dance-song: 


Daer ging een pa-ter langs het 


wa 
land,Daergingeen pa-ter langshet land, Hy had een non-ne-ken 


by der hand; Hei,’twas in. de Mei zoozei, Hei’twas in de mei! 


Thus did old Flanders celebrate the entry of the month of May, 
and so our ancestors sang at May-day festivities. The return of the 
sunny days and of the joys of life always exercised a peculiar fascina- 
tion on our people, and during so many centuries little has changed 
in them. It shows the same vitality to-day and with much the sam¢ 
feelings does it welcome the return of the good season. Each yeai 
it gathers strength and regains confidence, more so than ever now 
that recent events have made it aware that the world can be rebuilt 
only by a warmhearted belief in the future and a generous radiation 
of human solidarity. 


> 


REMINISCENCES OF REGER AND STRAUSS 


By Rospert MuLLeR-HARTMANN 


I cannot boast of having been closely acquainted with either Max 
Reger or Richard Strauss. I spent only one day in Reger’s company 
and came only once in personal contact with Strauss. The meeting 
with Reger dates back as far as 1911 or 1912. He was then at 
the height of his fame, among living German composers second 
only to Strauss. Many considered him the true heir of Bach and 
Brahms, and Bach-Reger concerts and Brahms-Reger concerts were 
the order of the day. I was at that time theory teacher at the 
Kriiss-Farber Conservatory of Hamburg. There was as yet no 
compulsion for students who wanted to take up music-teaching 
as a profession to go in for a state examination. At music schools, 
though, internal examinations were regularly held and certificates 
for the departing students issued. To add to the reputation of a 
private institute, it was a clever move to engage a prominent and 
impartial musician as examiner. In this capacity Reger had come 
to Hamburg the year before on the invitation of a rival institution, 
the Vogt Conservatory, and we heard that he had made things 
very easy for himself and everybody else. Hence there seemed to 
be no reason for us teachers to get nervous when Reger came to 
take the examination at the Kriiss-Farber Conservatory. Our 
gravest concern was how to address the great man. He was 
Dr. phil. Aonoris causa (humoris causa, as he himself used to say) of the 
Universities of Jena «and Heidelberg, and he had received the 
honorary degree of a doctor of medicine from Berlin University 
‘* because his sweet melodies cure the sick ”’, sweetness in fact being 
the least striking quality of his music. He also held the title of a 
professor and as conductor at Meiningen had recently been pro- 
moted ‘* Hofrat’’ (court councillor). We teachers did not want to 
appear submissive and therefore decided to call him by the familiar 
‘“‘ Herr Professor’. To our own surprise we were to find that the 
ridiculous ‘‘ Herr Hofrat”’ ran quite smoothly from our lips. 

The beginning of the examination had been fixed for nine 
o’clock in the morning. Reger was punctual to the minute, but the 
pupils kept us waiting. They were certainly not overawed by the 
prospect of meeting an outstanding composer in person. Reger 
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set to work immediately and glanced over the pupils’ analytical 
essays on fugues from the ‘ Well-tempered Clavier’. I believe he 
did not think much of the educational value of this sort of paper 
work. He did not comment on what the young people had put 
down ; he praised or blamed only their handwriting and told a 
cock-and-bull story about the disastrous consequences of an illegibly 
written-out telegram. More seriously did he take the counterpoint 
exercises. I had felt some apprehension as to what method he 
should approve of. I knew he had been a pupil of Riemann’s, who 
was fundamentally opposed to the teaching of “strict ” counter- 
point. Fortunately Reger did not at all object to the line I had 
taken and corrected the examination papers according to the rules 
laid down by Fux and Bellermann. 

Meanwhile the pupils had assembled. The first trial they had 
to go through was the realization of figured basses at the piano. 
Reger stressed the necessity of being conversant with this practice 
and regretted that many students with a fair knowledge of counter- 
point were unable to play from a figured bass. However, he had a 
peculiar manner of putting my pupils to the test. He did not use 
one of the textbooks at hand, nor did he take the slight trouble of 
jotting down a few exercises, but called out chord by chord, naming 
the bass-notes, figures and accidentals. The pupils were not a little 
perplexed by a procedure to which they were not accustomed, and 
which could not result in anything satisfactory. All the same, he 
was certainly a great teacher. A young pianist had to answer the 
question “‘ What is a minuet ?”’ Having given a correct explana- 
tion, Reger wanted him to improvise an example. The pupil, who 
had so far only attempted to set short poems to music, refused to 
comply, but Reger insisted on it. ‘* You know’, he said, “ all you 
should know about the character and the form of the minuet. Do 
not tell me that you are not able to invent on the spot a four-bar 
phrase in triple time’. The young man plucked up his courage, 
made a start that was not altogether bad, was urged on to complete 
the first section, to build a middle section and to finish off. This 
took only a few minutes and was a valuable experience, for it 
revealed that Reger set greater store by ever-ready craftsmanship 
than by waiting for inspiration. Moreover, it helped me to under- 
stand the vastness of his own output. At a time when programme 
music was still in its heyday, and composers were apt to indulge in 
self-expression to the detriment of form and texture, Reger’s sobering 
influence was most opportune. 


It was only natural that as a composer, though Reger was an 
admirable pianist too, he should take greater interest in the theory 
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examination than in the students’ piano and violin playing. And 
I hope I shall be forgiven for remembering best what happened with 
regard to my own special teaching-subject on that day. I shall 
never forget, though, because the incident has a bearing on a 
theoretical question, how Reger flared up when a girl began to 
play Busoni’s transcription of Bach’s organ Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor. She played the mordent on the first note as it is written 
out: A-~G-A. “G sharp”, thundered Reger, a mordent always 
means a semitone’. This is not the generally accepted rule, but an 
arbitrary decision of Riemann’s (see his ‘ Musik-Lexikon’). Many 
years later I learnt that there exists a transcription of the D minor 
Toccata by Reger himself, brought out by his first publisher, Augener 
in London. There the questionable G@ is really to be found. The 
examiner’s angry outburst still fresh in my memory, I was amused 
to find that his arrangement is dedicated to Busoni. Incidentally, 
in Tausig’s widely-known transcription the authentic mordent is 
replaced by a shake. Sir Henry Wood’s orchestration has 
A-G-A. 

When it came to the test of the students’ teaching ability, Reger 
in good humour volunteered to act the part of a child having a 
piano lesson. And a promising child it was. ‘The very young man 
who had been forced to improvise a minuet now took his revenge. 
He made Reger play at sight, practice scales and then, with more 
cunning than deference, put him up to doing all sorts of technical 
tricks, rapidly increasing in difficulty, until it was too much even 
for Reger. 

We had lunch at a nearby restaurant. ‘To do the illustrious 
guest honour Russian caviare was served. We knew of his passion 
for it. He ate it with a tablespoon and apportioned to himself 
the lion’s share. As I had taken a seat at a respectful distance of 
the lion, I did not get a grain of the choice food. The pupils having 
been dismissed, the afternoon was spent in an informal way drinking, 
smoking and Reger telling innumerable stories. Looking back on 
his career, he told us how he had aroused the jealousy of his col- 
leagues when he wa appointed teacher at the Royal Academy of 
Munich. He had asked for and been granted an unusually high 
salary. In the end all his colleagues there benefited by his boldness 
and received better payment. With his tongue in his cheek he 
advised me to extract as much as possible from Messrs. Kriiss and 
Farber. In spite of so much diverting talk the main business of this 
session, the discussion of the pupils’ gifts and achievements, was not 
wholly neglected. The examination certificates were written out, 
and Reger, though a formidable judge, lavishly gave high marks. 
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He did not leave until a telephone call reminded him of an 
engagement for the evening. 


In the spring of 1917 I had the good fortune to have a Sym- 
phonic Overture of mine performed under the direction of Richard 
Strauss. My brother-in-law, Bernhard Dessau, one of the three 
leaders of the Berlin Royal Orchestra, had induced me to submit the 
score of my Op. 7 to Strauss. I did not dare to think that he would 
accept it for performance, but as my composition, previously played 
at Bremen and Hamburg, had not been too well received by the 
press, an encouraging word from him would have made me perfectly 
happy. The news that my piece had been included in the pro- 
gramme of one of the symphony concerts in the Royal Opera House 
came as a joyful surprise to me. I have never met a kinder, a more 
polite and patient conductor than Strauss. At the beginning of 
the rehearsal he told me not to hold back any wish I might 
have, and at the performance (there were actually two, one at 
mid-day and one in the evening) he tried his best to ensure some 
success for my rather gloomy piece. As it had none, he blamed the 
conservative and snobbish audience, but did not fail to point out 
to me that the overture lacked an effective climax towards the end. 
“You must write brilliant endings. I can’t do it either.”” It would 
have been stupid to take everything he said at its face value. Many 
of his remarks about his own music reveal nothing but the Till 
Eulenspiegel in him. What he perhaps referred to was his love for 
quiet and pensive endings, as in most of his symphonic poems. 

The main works of the programme were Mozart’s “‘ Jupiter ”’ 
Symphony and Strauss’s *‘ Alpen Sinfonie’. For the uninitiated 
there is no conducting that seems to be less of an art and less of an 
effort than that of Strauss. This false impression is due to the ease 
of his gestures and his extraordinary self-restraint. No doubt he 
does not like to waste his energies, and at the same time he wants 
to allow the players as much freedom of expression as possible, and 
that not only in solo passages. In movements where other conductors 
beat minims or crotchets, Strauss contents hifnself with semibreves 
or minims. In the Andante cantabile of Mozart’s Symphony Strauss 
beat three ina bar. The orchestra did not feel at ease and wanted 
him to subdivide the beats. The double basses especially complained 
they were afraid of not being able to do the demi-semiquaver figure 
in perfect unison with so little help from the conductor. Strauss 
did not give in; he refused to double the number of beats. ‘‘ Not 
even a director of a conservatory could stand that”, was his 
sarcastic answer to the bass players. ‘‘ Of course, you must all feel 
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like one man.” And then, turning to me, who was eagerly listening 
to the dispute, he said: “ Strictly speaking, they are right. You 
can’t do it, but with this orchestra you can do anything’’. In the 
last movement Strauss wanted a lighter, a more sparkling staccato 
of the strings. “Champagne, gentlemen, champagne—not the 
heavy Brahms-stroke!”’ To illustrate his point he sang a passage 
from Brahms. There were still pupils of Joachim in the orchestra, 
faithful to the belief in the three great B’s, and it was probably one 
of these who whispered to one of his colleagues: “ Did you hear 
how he abused Brahms again?” I myself had heard nothing of 
the kind. Strauss is not antagonistic to Brahms’s music. It is true, 
he did not choose him as his guiding star when he came to the cross- 
roads, and he does not rank him as high as Bach and Beethoven, 
but he does not suffer minor musicians to speak contemptuously of 
him. When Strauss once heard (I have this story from Artur 
Schnabel) that Siegfried Wagner had called Brahms’s first Symphony 
“that thick German potato-soup ”, he avowed his love of Brahms 
and declared that Wagner’s son would not have been worthy of 
polishing Brahms’s boots. 

After the rehearsal of the “ Jupiter’? Symphony, Strauss 
remarked: ‘“ There is all the ‘ Meistersinger’ in it already.” For 
most musicians and music-lovers Mozart’s and Wagner’s art are 
totally different spheres. Yet it is not difficult to imagine what in 
Strauss’s opinion is the bond between the two masterpieces: 
the gay spirit, the significance of the C major key and the felicitous 
use of contrapuntal devices. One could even find a slight melodic 
resemblance between two of the themes in Mozart’s last movement 
and the beginning of the prelude to ‘ Die Meistersinger’. Much 
talked of has been the similarity between one of the principal motifs 
of the ‘ Alpen Sinfonie’ and a theme in the Adagio of Bruch’s violin 
Concerto in G minor. It is needless to say that Strauss is not 
indebted to Bruch. I listened to the splendid tone-picture of the 
Alpine scenery with strangely mingled feelings. There was so much 
to admire, and so little that stirred up deeper emotions. Although 
I did not lose my critical sense, I felt very small. Still, I think it 
is for any aspiring composer a more salutary experience to be placed 
in the dangerous vicinity of great and acknowledged masters than 
to be judged by the fluctuating standards of present-day music. 


DELIUS AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ROMANTICISM 


By Ropert LYLE 


Tue scope of music has been, and doubtless always will be, much 
debated. The problém arises as soon as musical criticism ventures 
to discuss the philosophical implications of a musical style or idiom. 
It must be faced, for analysis itself can only clarify; it cannot 
explain, nor can it relate its particular and highly specialized 
findings to the wider context of man’s constant preoccupation with 
truth and beauty. In addition, much music, especially “* romantic ” 
music, can be understood only in relation to extra-musical ideas. 
This will seem obvious enough when we remember that the neglect 
of a purely musical logic does not by any means prevent a work of 
music from being consistent, convincing and appealing. Only, in 
such a case, the consistency must derive from an initially non- 
musical source. To this division criticism must constantly adjust 
itself, for the formal completeness of, say, ‘ Sea-Drift’ can only be 
subjectively felt: it cannot be objectively demonstrated—in purely 
musical terms. 

Delius, in fact, well illustrates the difficulty of this problem, for, 
like all romantics, he makes an intensely subjective appeal to his 
admirers, who, if pressed, can never satisfactorily explain why his 
music so attracts them as long as they talk in musical terms: some- 
times, even, they are driven back upon such vague generalities as 
“the whole philosophy of the thing”. Indeed, no analysis of his 
distinctive harmony can explain its poignancy, nor examination of 
his methods of construction account for the impression of balance 
and unity which his works so often leave. As with Berlioz, we either 
like his music or we do not. No compromise seems to be possible. 
But the valiant attempts to show Berlioz a master of musical form 
are more commendable for their enthusiasm than for their good 
sense. Which is not to say, after all, that he is not a master of form: 
he is, but of psychological form, not of musical form. Music un- 
doubtedly loses something by this periodic change of emphasis, 
but what it loses in intellectual breadth it gains in psychological 
depth. Only rarely are th: two combined in equality. These are 
the great moments of music: a Victoria, a Bach, a Mozart. 
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While, then, any romantic might serve as the subject of the 
present study, Delius is particularly apposite owing to his peculiarity, 
his isolation, his purity and his terminal position in a long line of 
composers striving towards the same ideal. 

Assuming as axiomatic that Delius is a romantic eomposer, | 
may be thought to have in fact assumed what I wish to show, which 
is, that his ultimate importance and the basis of his appeal lies in 
the purity and intensity with which he expressed the semantic 
philosophy of romanticism, a creed common, in a greater or lesser 
degree, to all times and all peoples. I used the word, however, in 
the conventional sense—-and I have yet to hear Delius described as 
a ‘* classical’ composer. I will now separate subject and predicate, 
explaining what I understand by ‘ the philosophy of romanticism,” 
and, this done, return to see to what extent Delius can be identified 
with this view of reality. For we must escape at all costs from the 
limitations imposed by the ideas ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” and, 
above all, the ‘‘ Romantic Movement.” 

To define romanticism it is not sufficient to say that it is a 
preoccupation with the ideas of love and death, for these are, 
directly or indirectly, the perennial themes of all great art. It is 
by their particular attitude to these themes—or rather, in this case, 
this theme—that artists are divided. For in the romantic’s world 
they are identified. 

Attempts to define romanticism are so numerous that we must 
guard against the temptation to be side-tracked by them. I must, 
however, quote a few, if only to avoid the accusation of arbitrariness. 
Goethe’s definition (‘‘ Classisch ist das Gesunde, Romantisch das 
Kranke ’’) is a little too good to be true, though it contains a strong 
element of truth. More suggestive, if less precise, is Professor Sir 
Herbert Grierson’s ‘“‘ The world has declared for Dido against 
Aeneas and Rome’”’. But most useful, for the moment, is Professor 
Lang’s ‘“*.... one might say that a romanticist becomes a 
romanticist only when he experiences the desire to be different from 
what he is, whe. he is filled with longing . ” Here is the first 
definitely recognizable element, the element of longing, so admirably 
summed up by the German word Sehnsucht. But the question 
arises, longing for what? Music, of its very nature, can only pose 
this question, it cannot answer it. The lachrymae rerum, the mal du 
pays, the Weltschmerz, the ‘‘ Old, unhappy, far-off things ’’, Hy Brasil, 
are again only forms of the same question. We must go to the lover 
for an answer. He is sometimes more recklessly explicit than the 
artist. The grand amour, passionate love, accompanies romantic 
outbursts. What is this romantic or passionate love ? 
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, Passionate love . . . seeks the infinite and despises the 
forms of earthly it withdraws . . . and . feeds on 
its own image like Narcissus, and can find pleasure only in the 
anguish of its absence from the beloved. At length in the dark night 
its finite longings are rewarded by death and by absorption into the 
infinite. . . .! 


Absorption into the infinite. The extinction of personality, of 
individual existence, the release from its burden—for ever and ever. 
So Novalis asks: ‘‘ May thy spiritual fire devour my body . . . and 
then may our nuptial night endure for ever and ever’. So Mahler 
ends his ‘ Song of the Earth’ with the extended repetition of the 
word ewig. So ‘A Mass of Life’ ends on the word Ewigkett. 

De Rougemont has described the myth of Tristan and Iseult as 
the supreme western expression of the romantic myth, with its 
dramatic culmination—-what we may call, with Wagner, the 
Liebestod. Indeed, Wagner expressed it more forcibly than anyone 
before or since, implicity in the music, explicitly in the libretto: 


Now fades the world with all its glamours, 

Life in holiest loving, never more to waken, 
l'ruest, deepest soul’s desire. 

Away in the night to draw thee hence, 

Where delusion’s dreaded dream should vanish, 
With thee to drink eternal love. 

With me ever made one, 

Thee unto death I doomed. 


These terrible accents are unmistakable. This is the Dionysian 
illusion, the Gnostic heresy, or simply the triumph of death and 
madness over life and sanity, according to your point of view. 
Before we return to the particular case of Delius, here is one 
statement from the other side. The classically-minded, Apollonian 
Wyndham Lewis sums up his examination of the terms as follows: 


. The “ classical ’’ has a physiognomy of sorts, then. It has 
a solid aspect rather than a gaseous: it is liable to incline rather to 
the side of Aristotle than of Plato: to be of a public rather than of a 
private character: to be objective rather than subjective: to incline 
to action rather than to dream: to belong to the sensuous side rather 
than the ascetic: to be redolent of common sense rather than of 
metaphysic: to be universal rather than idiomatic: to lean upon 
the intellect rather than upon the bowels and nerves . . . 


Gaseous, Platonic, private, subjective, dreamy, ascetic, meta- 
physical, idiomatic, emotional—the romantic would most likely 
lay claim to all these, though he may object to the word gaseous ! 


* Father D'Arcy, ‘The Mind and Heart of Love.’ 
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Certainly these epithets can with justice be applied to Delius’s 
music. But they also describe the normal attributes of adolescence. 
In the case of Delius they survived into maturity; indeed, they 
grew in strength as time went on. In adolescence they represent 
a normal passing phase. In maturity, if they survive, they crystallize 
into a “longing for absorption into the infinite”? to which, in 
fact, they are always prone. All this music, even at its most 
virile, is drenched with intense and poignant longing. But 
this, as we have noted, only begs the question. It cannot be 
answered by the music alone, for it is not in music’s power to be so 
explicit, and a longing for the infinite is a somewhat vague expression. 
In this case it must be answered through the texts he chose to set 
and the themes he chose to emphasize. Delius, again, is from this 
point of view a fortunate example, for his personal isolation prevented 
his being led to choose subjects from any but the most purely 
subjective point of view. His early ‘ Over the Hills and Far Away ’ 
has a typical title. The themes “Far Away” and “For ever”, 
constantly recur. He chose always the most subjective poets— 
Whitman, Holstein, Dowson, Jacobsen, Shelley, Keller, Nietzsche. 
The vigorous choruses of the ‘ Mass of Life’ are Dionysian, but not 
the less despairing for that. And one of its loveliest sections (sections 
38-41, vocal score) ends with the words—** Woe says: be gone! 
But Joy would have eternal day, ne’er ending, everlasting Day! 
And they gazed on each other, gazed upon the verdant meadow 
over which the cool shades of evetide swept and they wept together.” 
These words are underlined by characteristically elaborate harmony. 


Again, in Part V, the solo baritone sings: “ . . . soft now awaken all 
the songs of lovers and my own soul is the song of a lover. Some- 
thing unrequited, unrequitable is in me. ...” Both the noisy 


blasphemy and the “ dancing” of Nietzsche’s text are orgiastic, 
aiming at ‘‘ absorption ” just as surely as the quiet passages. Apollo 
and Dionysus fought fiercely for the possession of Nietzsche’s soul— 
to the point of madness—-and there is bitter irony in the fact that he 
who came to spurn Wagner as a Dionysian should have himself 
succumbed to the same god. But with Delius there was hardly a 
struggle at all. He belonged to the dark divinity from the start, 
which perhaps explains why such intense longing could co-exist 
with a surpassing serenity. Nietzsche too, in another passage set by 
Delius, identifies love and death: “. . . the breath of eternity, of 
roses mingled with brown-gold wine’s breath of utmost rapture, of 
drunken midnight’s joy in dying, that sings: the world is deep and 
deeper than Day has told!” 

The true romantic is always going on a journey, whose goal is 
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death, absorption, “* eternity’. The mysterious singer at the end 
of Appalachia is *‘ going down the river in the morning’”’. Zara- 
thustra explicitly sets out for eternity. In the third of the ‘ Songs of 
Farewell’ we hear the cry “* Away, O soul! hoist instantly the 
anchor!’ In the fourth, more significantly, “ Joy, shipmate, joy! 
Pleas’d to my soul at death I cry)”, and in the fifth and last 
‘Depart upon thy endless cruise old Sailor’. The most quietly 
exalted passage of ‘ A Song of the High Hills ’, for which, of course, 
there are no words, is sub-titled in the score ‘‘ The wide far distance— 
the great Solitude”’. The beautiful closing scene from ‘ Hassan’ 
is concerned only with the words ‘‘ We take the golden road to 
Samarkand’. Samarkand!—-another romantic Fata Morgana, like 
the Ecbatane of Verlaine, or Hy Brasil, the western isles of Celtic 
folklore. (The classical Elysium, by contrast, was a dismal place, 
to which no one wanted to go.) 

I have said that the kernel of the romantic idea is the identifi- 
cation of love and death, and this, as de Rougemont has pointed out, 
is symbolized for the West by the story of Tristan, to which I have 
already referred. The significant part of this story in its purity is 
the lovers’ self-imposed chastity. They will accept, indeed welcome, 
any suffering that serves to increase their passion, which increases 
through such suffering as can bring about enforced separation, and, 
in addition, they will go to any lengths to avoid its consummation. 
There is an obvious parallel here with the belief (and practice) of 
the Albigenses, who held all sexual intercourse to be evil, in that it 
prolonged life---for them in itself evil, even as death was good. 

This theme of the Liebestod, exalted so blatantly by Wagner, 
reappears (though in truth it has hardly been absent from music 
since the turn of the nineteenth century) as nakedly with Delius. It 
is seen early, in the opera ‘ Koanga’, completed in 1897. The 
African slave-hero, betrothed to the halfcaste Palmyre, is deprived 
of her—during the wedding ceremony—when he kills the overseer 
who attempts to kidnap her, and is forced to fly to the swamps. 
Finally, returning at the call of his beloved, Koanga is captured and 
killed, whereupon Palmyre stabs herself. 

While one vital characteristic—the mutual death-pact—is absent 
from this story, the remaining elements of the myth are to be found. 
True, the lovers are the victims of outside circumstances, but of 
circumstances so artificial that one can only suppose they are 
contrived so as at all costs to bring about the desired tragic dénouement 

—a process at least as probable in folklore as in the more deliberated 
productions of a literary civilization. It may be objected that 
Delius did not write the libretto. But he never wrote occasional 
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music, nor did he choose to set texts that did not appeal strongly to 
him in themselves. Furthermore, all his chosen words have the 
same underlying characteristics, with the possible exception of the 
book for the one-act opera ‘ Margot-la-Rouge.’ 

* Margot-la-Rouge’ is an undistinguished story, and there is no 
reason to suppose that Delius was particularly fond of it. In his last 
years, however, as Fenby records, he worked up a part of it into the 
short Idyll for baritone and orchestra. The final and most beautiful 
part of the work sets the revealing words: 


Man: Sweet are the blooming cheeks of the living. 

Sweet are the musical voices sounding, 

But sweet, ah, sweet are the dead 

With their silent eyes. 
Woman: I ascend, I float to the regions of your love, O man, 
Both: All is over and long gone, but 

Love is not over. 


We should not allow the cloying sickliness of these lines to blind us 
to the reality of which they are the distasteful echo, to which Delius, 
musically, with his usual insight, did not fail to penetrate. 

But if such works only hint at the springs of his art, these were 
released, once and for all, in his masterpiece, ‘ A Village Romeo 
and Juliet’, a profound and unequivocal statement of the Tristan 
myth. Here, what is, at first glance, a trite and highly coloured 
story of romantic love, becomes in its context a moving allegory of 
a philosophy that is a rationalization of the “ dark forces ”’ present, 
potentially at least, in all men at all times, restated in terms of a 
music of bewitching and overpowering sweetness. This explains 
why it both appeals and repels—for this is not yet, thank Heaven, 
our daily bread. 

The story, as a story, is quite irrational. Apart from the necessary 
inconsistencies, the deus ex machina in the shape of the Dark Fiddler 
sees to that. The love of Sali and Vrenchen is never consummated, 
though not for want of opportunity. The one night that they spend 
together they fall asleep and dream that they are being married in 
a church (!). In the scene at the fair and in the “ Paradise Garden ”’, 
they show a distaste for the world which cannot be explained simply 
in terms of the lover’s traditional desire for privacy. But the 
inevitable end has been forseen in the incomparable music of * The 
Walk to the Paradise Garden’. Much later, the real theme is 
explicitly stated in a passage which Delius has directed to be sung 
and played “ with conviction”: “* We can never be united, and 
without you I cannot live, let us die together”. There is no reason 
why they cannot be united—except the reason that they do not wish 
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to be: with Holderlin they believe that ‘“‘ the passion of supreme 
love is never fulfilled here below . . . to seek this satisfaction would 
be madness. To die together! . . . Such is the only fulfilment. .. .”’ 
They are true romantics—and true Gnostics, for Gnosticism was a 
philosophical romanticism which, as Charles Williams said, “ sprang 
from the contact of the Faith with the less reputable Greek 
metaphysics and the wilder Near-Eastern inventions.” 

Finally, the lovers sail down the river in a hay barge from which 
they have removed the bung, an act of mutual suicide, the supreme 
blasphemy. And blasphemy, be it remembered, is only really 
possible to a “‘ believer’’. Delius professed atheism, but all his 
works belie this. He despised and rejected orthodox Christianity, 
but that is quite another matter. So did the Gnostics. And an 
obsession with eternity is not an atheistical characteristic. What | 
think does emerge from a study of his work is a belief in “‘ Dionysus ”’, 
the god of the wild mountains, of intoxicated inspiration, the bringer 
of immortal life, the passionless, absorbing deity of Gnosticism, the 
annihilating Presence of Romance. It is interesting to recall that 
Orphism, a Dionysian faith, held that the purified soul lost its 
identity, which was merged in that of the god. It is this longing for 
annihilation which gives to many romantic works of art their 
characteristic poignance, never more purely or more characteris- 
tically than in the music of Delius. The rhapsodical musical flights 
he made were unified only by an overriding spiritual consistency; 
his harmonic elaboration he evolved in an attempt ever more 
vividly to underline what has been rightly described as the romantic 
agony. 

There is here no question of the ethical or moral aspects of the 
case. In the last analysis the choice is literally between life and 
death, and Delius is on the side of death—but then, this is not, 
fortunately, the last analysis, which is not upon the aesthetic plane 
at all; for, when all the shouting and stamping on the mountain tops 
is over, there comes the quiet ending when, as with Mahler, and for 
all its serenity, this music, like western Europe, seems to be dying of 
despair. These conclusions may seem unjustifiably severe, but, in 
extenuation, it may be supposed that the rebel angels themselves 
could not have sung more sweetly. 
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By NorMAN DemutTu 


Ir is not uncommon in research to find that the quest for detailed 
information leads one off at a tangent and that certain names of 
seemingly little importance in the panorama of the subject in actual 
fact have considerable significance. This is more often than not the 
case with the teachers of the great composers, who were men of small 
mark outside their teaching, having little if any creative spark. 
Their whole glory is the reflection of themselves in such distinguished 
pupils as they considered worthy of instruction outside the classroom 
and “ office hours ”’. Of course, there has been a majority of profes- 
sors who were content to go no farther than the kind of teaching to 
be got over as quickly as possible. But exceptions are easy to find 
by a researcher who takes the trouble to look for facts, and he will 
find that it has often been convenient for certain pioneer composers 
who have been particularly enterprising in certain directions to 
take too much credit to themselves, acknowledging but scantily the 
practical experiences derived from their teachers. 

The history of music shows that many principles and theories 
attributed to this or that century actually had an earlier origin. 
They may in their time have been too tentative to break down 
tradition, and the pioneers themselves too deficient in vital creative 
force to make their theories known through the medium of their 
compositions. Students have often overshadowed their professors, 
and it is but human, if not moral, to take credit as an innovator 
when that credit can in no way benefit the originator. 

A good example of an alleged “new” idea gaining ground 
because of its novelty of approach is “ keyboard harmony ”’, brought 
into prominence not so very many years ago, which the unthinking 
took for something completely new. Yet it had its practical origin 
during the nineteenth century. Pierre Joseph Guillaume Zimmer- 
man (1785-1853), pianoforte professor at the Paris Conservatoire, 
produced a complete ‘ Encyclopédie du pianiste ’ which comprised 
the study of harmony at the keyboard alongside the study of the 
piano itself. Among Zimmerman’s most famous pupils were 
Marmontel and César Franck. The principles in Zimmerman’s 
book are precisely those laid down in the present century’s publica- 
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tions, with the one difference that Zimmerman required a higher 
standard of intelligence and ability than is expected to-day. 

The Conservatoire at that time was in a state of unrest because 
of some turbulent spirits both on the staff and among the students 
who were not content to rest on the laurels of their professorships 
or to follow in the footsteps of tradition. Cherubini (the then 
director) and Fétis (a theorist who was not a musician) sought to 
keep instruction on an even keel, but there was one professor and 
more than one student who thought otherwise. The institution 
must have been a lively place with Hector Berlioz rampaging about 
and, later, César Franck defying the conventions of the examination- 
room by giving his natural instincts free rein. Feelings among the 
staff were strained, to say the least, but in a state-controlled institu- 
tion it is not easy to dispense with the services of any professor 
simply because his views do not coincide with the director’s. A 
single professor may cause discontent and unrest, and the Conserva- 
toire had one such on its staff—Antonin Reicha. 

Reicha was born at Prague on February 27th 1770. His father 
died shortly afterwards and the mother took no interest in her son’s 
education. He took refuge with an uncle who lived at Wallerstein, 
in Bavaria, and was a conductor, composer and cellist. His wife 
was French, and she insisted that her nephew should learn French 
and German, Czech being a language useless outside Bohemia. 
In 1788 Reicha’s uncle was appointed musical director to the Elector 
of Cologne, and the whole family moved to Bonn. Antonin took his 
place in the orchestra as second flute; among the violas was a young 
man named Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Playing in the orchestra fired young Reicha’s musical instincts, 
but for some reason his uncle sternly refused to let him study 
harmony. He was forced to pick up all he could by examining and 
analysing the music played by the orchestra and, having struck up a 
great friendship with Beethoven, he obtained much assistance from 
him. Eventually he won his uncle over to his wishes. 

In 1794 the elector’s court was dispersed, and Reicha went to 
Hamburg, where he stayed until 1799. He began to compose with 
great avidity, his ambitions leading him to operas, of which he 
wrote two. In 1800 he moved to Vienna, where he became friendly 
with Haydn, Albrechtsberger and Salieri. The Empress Maria 
Theresa commissioned him to write an opera, ‘ Argina, regina di 
Granada’. Stimulated by his contact with the Vienna musicians, 
he wrote symphonies and chamber music, including a remarkable 
work, * Trente-six Fugues pour le piano-forte composées d’aprés un 
nouveau systéme ’, dedicated to Haydn in a set of flowery verses. 
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(Haydn seems to have had this poetic effect on his admirers, and 
Reicha’s verses are no worse than Dr. Charles Burney’s.) 

The friendship with the Viennese musicians had its influence on 
Reicha. That of Haydn can be seen in Reicha’s symphonic works, 
which extend some of Haydn’s freedoms, that of Salieri in Reicha’s 
devotion to the opera and his close study of it, and that of Albrechts- 
berger in Reicha’s avoidance of pedantry, this influence acting in a 
reverse process. 

In 1808 Reicha left Vienna for Paris, where two new operas 
were produced, not without some difficulty because Napoleon’s 
return boded no good to Reicha’s Bourbon sympathies. His compo- 
sitions increased in number and illustrated his revolutionary ideas. 
These he put forward in some treatises that were startling in their 
time. The first was a ‘ Traité de mélodie, abstraction faite de ses 
rapports avec harmonie, suivi d’un supplément sur l’art d’accom- 
pagner la mélodie par lharmonie lorsque la premiére est prédomi- 
nante’. This appeared in 1814. It was followed in 1818 by the 
‘ Traité d’harmonie pratique’. As a result of these pedagogic 
researches he was appointed professor of counterpoint and fugue at 
the Conservatoire, by the express wish of Louis X VIII—-much to 
Cherubini’s disgust. In 1826 we find the * Traité de haute composi- 
tion musicale’ designed to follow immediately his first book. 
Finally, a unique volume, ‘ L’Art du compositeur dramatique ’, 
was written in 1833. 

In 1829 Reicha became a naturalized Frenchman, and he was 
decorated by the Legion of Honour in 1831. His dossier for 
naturalization mentions his friendship with Haydn and Beethoven 
as a qualification, and this friendship he again brought into play 
on applying for membership of the Institut. It was apparently 
taken for granted that two such great men would not befriend 
anyone who was not their equal. He was elected to the Institut in 
1835 and died the following year. 

Early editions of Grove’s Dictionary mention a number of 
Reicha’s pupils now completely unknown. The writer adds “ and 
others’. These others included Berlioz, Liszt, Gounod, Adolphe 
Adam and César Franck. 

In Reicha the composer, per se, there is little to interest us to-day, 
but Reicha the professor-composer is of the greatest significance. 
There are still those who regard teachers in the light of unsuccessful 
composers. ‘“‘ Those who can, do: those who can’t, teach or write 
books ”’ is a view still prevalent in spite of the fact that many famous 
composers have been, and are, professors and writers of books. 
Reicha’s compositions must be considered side by side with his 
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doctrines. Broadly speaking, his principles struck at the root of 
tradition as understood at the Conservatoire. Everything for him 
was music, and exercises did not exist. Fugue was a musical 
expression, not a mere mental musical exercise—a view directly 
contrary to that of Cherubini and Fétis. The composer’s thought 
should adapt itself not only to the particular requirements of a 
particular work as regards its resources, but also to the likely 
standard of performance. The music, therefore, must not be too 
difficult or too easy for those who would play it. Rules and customs 
should be made to conform to the needs of the musical context, and 
everything must be practical. 

Reicha, therefore, was a thinker, and this led him to the study 
of philosophy, which he loved discussing with his pupils. This trait 
alienated him from Berlioz, Gounod and Adam, who wished for no 
such thing, but it drew him very near to Franck, though at that 
time he was incapable of understanding it. (Both teacher and pupil 
suffered from deficiencies in education.) Reicha was, however, a 
composer of reputation in his day, and his works were often composed 
for national festivities and ceremonies. For these al fresco perform- 
ances he scored his music for enlarged bands and orchestras. We 
find here an instance of a pupil’s taking credit for what his teacher 
practised, 

In his Memoirs Berlioz says that no one at the Conservatoire 
knew anything about orchestration. This is a deliberate falsehood 
designed to place Berlioz’s own orchestral ‘ innovations ”’ alone 
into the limelight. Yet nearly all those orchestral innovations for 
which Berlioz has become so famous may be traced to Reicha. 
Berlioz may have found his professor’s essentially classical outlook 
uncongenial to him in the matter of composition, but in orchestration 
the evidence to the contrary is too strong to be denied. Reicha may 
not have scattered brass bands all round Paris for gargantuan 
al fresco works, but he was the first to multiply the ordinary orchestral 
forces and to adapt his thought to the needs of the moment. For his 
‘ Music to celebrate the memory of the great men devoted to the 
service of the French nation’ he used a wind band divided into two 
groups in the style of the old concerti grossi. These groups are as 
follows: Solo group—three flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, three 
first and three second horns, two bassoons, three first and three 
second trumpets and three double basses; Ripieno group—four 
oboes, four clarinets, four bassoons. He stated that this work was 
written for three purposes: first, the original one as shown in the 
title; second, the death of the French heroes who have deserved well 
of their country; and third, to celebrate any future event(!). He 
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further stated that the work can be played “ either in Paris or in 
the army” for which last he wrote a funeral march.  Berlioz’s 
future habits are suggested here. 

Reicha envisaged a ** model ”’ orchestra of sixty violins, eighteen 
violas, eighteen cellos, eighteen basses, twelve flutes and a similar 
number of oboes, clarinets and bassoons, twelve horns, six trumpets, 
six trombones and six pairs of kettle-drums. He himself suggested 
that the last-named could thus be divided to make chords and in 
the last example of his ‘ Traité de haute composition’ shows how 
this can be done. This is not very far from the ideas which Hector 
Berlioz propagated and practised. 

There is no question of suggesting that Reicha’s music is better 
than Berlioz’s, which would be absurd; but one must refute the 
statement in Berlioz’s Memoirs that “ Reicha certainly did know 
the capacity of most wind instruments, but I do not think he knew 
anything of the effects of grouping them in different ways’. Reicha 
in fact drew up a short “* permutation ” system in his * Traité de 
haute composition ’ which shows him to have known a great deal. 

In other respects Berlioz spoke highly of his master and recorded 
that the professor’s demonstrations and explanations were “ abso- 
lutely clear, because he gave the reason for each rule’’. Indeed, 
while the ordinary counterpoint course at the Conservatoire took 
five years, with Reicha it took but one. Berlioz also spoke warmly 
of a duet from Reicha’s opera ‘ Sapho’ as being “ full of fire and 
passion.” 

The ‘ Trente-six Fugues ’, composed about 1805, are so astonish- 
ingly “modern” that they give authority for almost any licence. 
Reicha denied that the subject should always be answered in the 
dominant. He considered the subdominant equally good because 
it, too, is a fifth from the tonic. Further, he saw no real reason why 
the composer should be restricted at all in this respect and why he 
should not be allowed to answer his subjects at any pitch he wished. 
In this he applied the practice of the old ricercare to the fugue form, 
probably quite unwittingly, for although he had a certain knowledge 
of old music, this knowledge was limited. In Paris no one was in 
the least interested, and the music lay hidden and unknown on 
dusty shelves. Reicha went back only as far as Scarlatti for the 
examples in his text-books—when he did not write them himself. 

His contemporaries complained that his music lacked any fixed 
tonality. Of course it did, because Reicha advocated polymodality 
and polytonality, and even suggested that composers should use 
quarter-tones, these being in his opinion an almost exact approxi- 
mation to the inflections of the speaking-voice. He practised the 
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first in an interesting double Quartet for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, two violins, viola and cello, composed in 1811: one body of 
players is in the major mode and the other in the minor. The 
groups may perform simultaneously or separately! He used scales 
entirely on the white notes—in other words the ancient modes— 
and had he lived a little longer might well have used “ tone-rows.”’ 

He placed the greatest emphasis on rhythm and expanded his 
views on this in a treatise. He encouraged his pupils to write in 
5-8 time, himself composing in this ryhthm a spirited little Overture 
for small orchestra, which is more than a museum piece to-day. In 
the ‘ Trente-six Fugues’ (which seem unprocurable to-day: the 
only copy I have come across is in the Library of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire) he combined different bar-values in each hand. In No. 30 
the right hand is in 2-1 and the left in 3-4, the process being reversed, 
and at one moment he combines 4-2 and 3-4. The bars he sub- 
divides as follows: in No. 20, 3-8 plus 2-8; in No. 24, 4-4 plus 3-4; 
in No. 28, 6-8 plus 2-8. 

All this, of course, filled Cherubini with wrath and no little 
apprehension. But he need not have worried; Reicha was sensible. 
He knew that his students had to pass certain examinations conducted 
along traditional lines. He was careful to distinguish between the 
requirements of this tradition and his own particular theories. His 
‘Cours de composition musicale’ eventually became the standard 
text-book of the Conservatoire because he had the knack of com- 
bining tradition with his own views, a feat he accomplished by 
giving reasons for his disagreement with custom. It was from 
Reicha’s wisdom in never imposing his own will on his students that 
César Franck derived his genius as a teacher, and from him origi- 
nated Franck’s favourite dictum: “ They would not let you do that 
at the Conservatoire, but I like it.” 

The * Cours de composition musicale ’ is sufficiently go-ahead in 
other directions. Reicha differentiated between harmony and 
counterpoint for voices and instruments. He showed how chords 
should be assembled in the latter instance and pointed out the 
various approaches. He made a keen dividing-line between strict 
composition, i.e. church music, and free, i.e. most other branches. 
In fact his methods were too thorough for those who wanted simply 
the barest essentials of technique and were not interested in reasons 
for new departures or in origins. 

His thoroughness impelled him to compose a set of sight-reading 
tests for pianists, of hair-raising difficulties. They comprised a book 
with the surpising title of ‘ Philosophisch-practische Anmerkungen 
zu den practischen Beispielen’. The tests were in three groups. 
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The first dealt with polyrhythm. The right hand was written in 
bars of 4-4 time, while the left hand grafted itself on in variable 
units. This sounds complicated and looks more so, but in actual 
performance sorts itself out quite plainly; still, these were real tests 
for sight-readers. The second group was polytonal. The right hand 
might be in F# major and the left in F major, with the respective 
key signatures. To emphasize this Reicha was careful to use 
accidentals, which, by their profusion only complicate the page. 
The third group was written on four staves, with the alto and tenor 
clefs. ‘The musical result of these puzzles is not very invigorating, 
but it is more interesting in effect than the various canons cancrizans 
of Reicha’s ancestors. The puzzles themselves show that the stan- 
dard of sight-reading must have been very high in those days. 

His insistence on harmony is shown in his being one of the first 
professors to subordinate melodies to their harmonic implications, 
and thus he may be considered the ancestor of those composers of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century of whom it may be said 
‘“ By their chords shall ye know them”, Franck and Debussy 
especially. 

Although much of it is out of date, students to-day can learn 
from the ‘ Cours de composition musicale’ (or * Traité d’harmonie 
pratique ’, to give it its alternative title) because Reicha shows, 
among other things, the way to determine the harmonic bases of 
contrapuntal works in a way which no present-day theorist has 
shown. 

Unique and often amusing is his ‘ L’Art du compositeur 
dramatique’. Here he aimed at taking students through the 
whole process of operatic composition, To start with, he attempted 
a definition of romantic music and got very near it—not from the 
aesthetic but from the practical point of view. There is no aspect of 
operatic composition he fails to deal with, and sometimes the ideas 
are very naive, as when he suggests that for a Polish scene a Polish 
natignal air might be used, and so on. Incidentally, the revival of 
national airs was one of his enthusiasms—and they were completely 
unknown at the time. Finally, the student is taken through the 
process of composing an entire act. The examples are profuse and 
entertaining because they are all taken from his own operas, 
‘Sapho’, ‘ Natalie’ and ‘ Philoctéte’, all of which were not very 
well known in their time; but example is always a good thing. 
Again one must admit the lucidity and the forward-thinking. 

It was in his ‘ Traité de la haute composition musicale’ that he 
gave full vent to his originality. Here are found all the ideals he set 
himself to accomplish and some considerably significant prognoses. 
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Quarter-tones, national airs, complete freedom in expression are 
advocated, although the first-named is only a hope expressed. 
Nevertheless, it was in 1824 that these revolutionary ideas were 
first proposed, and many of them are in active practice now. Haba 
was not the first composer to think of quarter-tones, and polytonality 
was not a discovery of the 1920s. It was this book which caused 
Cherubini and Fétis to hate Reicha as few men have been hated. 
It struck at the whole basis of tradition, and had Reicha been a really 
creative artist, he might well have effected a revolution. As it was, 
his theories remained those of a professor unable to justify them in 
practice and too revolutionary for any contemporary to adopt 
whole-heartedly. Only now and again do we find some indirect 
influence, and that of a general rather than a specific nature. 

It is pleasing to discover and recall these facts, for certain 
periods in the history of music seem dull and grey, and the vision of 
even one solitary pioneer, fighting a lone battle against pedantry 
and prejudice, revives one’s hope of humanity. There are probably 
such lone figures to-day, longing to come out into the open but 
fearing to do so. Their failing is probably that of Reicha, an excess 
of modesty overshadowed by a lack of creative personality. How 
many of those who write text-books to-day and write off a whole 
century as a period of reaction ever think of looking for facts ? 
What is “‘ the new music”? There does not seem to be anything 
‘new ” in the world to-day which cannot find its justification in 
precedent. 

As an interesting coda to this essay I may add that I have a copy 
of a cello Sonata written in England before 1870 in which the slow 
movement is in a perfect 5-4 rhythm, not divided into two sections 
but giving the 5 beats perfect evenness. Its composer is no other 
than Michael William Balfe. It is not claimed that this is a master- 
piece, any more than Reicha’s music and books can be regarded as 
masterpieces. The significance lies in the fact that these theories 
and practices were promoted in the dark, dull, grim, grey, academic 
days of the last century. 
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Historical Anthology of Music: Oriental, Medieval and Renaissance Music. 
By Archibald T. Davison and Willi Apel. pp. 257. (Cumberlege, 
London; Oxford University Press, 1947.) 42s. 

In the path of him who would review an anthology of music lies a 
pitfall, for he must beware of dwelling upon this or that gem from other 
lands or other centuries, so as to extol its construction or its form, its 
melody or its harmony: his major duty is to appraise the choice of the 
items selected for the anthology, his minor task to judge the way in which 
they are presented. 

The first ninety pages of this work contain 137 examples of music 
ranging from a Chinese hymn of about 1000 B.c. right across to Hermann 
Finck (d. 1527). They should serve to open the musical public’s eyes to 
the vast treasury of medieval music now within our reach. Its extent 
may be gauged from the fact that up to about the year 1400 some 4,000 
specimens have been catalogued from western European polyphony 
alone. The Harvard selection opens with fourteen specimens of non- 
European music and twelve of Ambrosian and Gregorian chant, followed 
by a polyphonic section in which French sources have been drawn upon 
with excessive generosity—54 against 20 English, 20 Flemish, 19 German, 
12 Italian, with only five Spanish and one Scandinavian. From this 
French preponderance students may easily miss the importance of both 
England and Spain in the early history of polyphony, a fact which is 
rapidly growing in recognition. Omitted from English sources are the 
Bodleian MS. Selden B 26, home of the Agincourt song and many other 
treasures; also Fayrfax and Ludford, with Lambe and the other 
composers of the Eton MS. 

The presentation is both clear and attractive, not to say ingenious in 
many of its necessary compressions. It is to be regretted that the four-line 
stave was not used for plainsong, a subject which needs no apology in 
these days: students may be expected to face the small trouble needed to 
learn its notation, for its music can never be expressed with entire satis- 
faction by the use of our mensurate or quasi-mensurate signs, the lack of 
ligatures being only one way in which modern notation is quite inadequate 
to express plainsong nuance. 

The medieval music is transcribed with that expert accuracy we 
should expect from a pair of authors which includes Prof. Apel. With 
this compliment must be coupled, however, a few comments on the 
headings and datings. The dance No. 40c is not an Estampie, which has 
a refrain; and the name of Ductia given to the two dances at No. 41 
rests on thé very slender and rather muddled information of Grocheo. 
It would be as safe or safer to say they are two out of the three pieces in a 
suite of Branles. ‘ Sumer is icumen in’ is here dated about 1310, whereas 
scholarship is almost unanimous in rejecting the recent hypothesis that 
the received date of 1240 is untenable. In the matter of the ‘ Notre- 
Dame ’’ music, however, Prof. Apel is right in giving dates from 1175 
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to 1250 for this, those affixed in some other works being far too late. The 
Worcester music (Nos. 57 and 58) belongs to the thirteenth rather than 
to the fourteenth century, and is right out of place in its present setting 
after Machaut, Ciconia and Legrant: and, as may easily be seen by a 
comparison, No. 57, ‘ Alleluia psallat’, might very well have been 
written by the same hand as No. 33, ‘ Alle psallite ’. 

An interesting series (No. 28) of twelve compositions from the 
thirteenth century on the tenor of ‘ Benedicamus Domino ’ and its derived 
trope ‘ Flos filius’ was foreshadowed in Apel’s ‘ Harvard Dictionary of 
Music (1942). 

The commentary at the end consists of fairly full notes on each piece. 
It is a mine of attractive information and displays the wide learning that 
lies behind this compilation. For example, No. 47, we are told 

has been selected in order to represent one of the least-explored periods of music 

history, the late fourteenth century. Very few compositions of this period are 

available for study because of the extraordinary difficulties presented by their 


notation. The most striking characteristic of these compositions is their rhythmic 
complexity, which indeed has never been paralleled in all music history. 


D. A. H. 


There is no doubt that Francis Turner Palgrave’s ‘ Golden Treasury ’ 
has taught many to know poetry which might otherwise have remained 
unread. According to Miss Gwenllian F. Palgrave’s life of her father his 
collection was ‘‘ recognized from the beginning as the best anthology of 
its kind’’. It was an immediate success. 

About those parts of the ‘ Historical Anthology of Music’ with 
which this note is concerned—sections V and VI— it is possibly not 
extravagant to prophesy that a similar verdict will be pronounced. Those 
readers who are fortunate enough to secure a copy will find in it music 
in great variety, selected from the works of most of the significant com- 
posers of the sixteenth century. The balance is held fairly between 
Italy, England, Germany, the Netherlands, France and Spain. Twenty- 
three examples from Italian sources are given, twenty-six are shared 
equally between France and Spain, Germany and England have eighteen 
and nineteen respectively and the Netherlands have fourteen. All the 
illustrations are long enough to be truly informative. The student who 
cannot easily consult collections like WHaberl’s ‘ Palestrina’, the 
* Fitzwilliam Virginal Book’ or ‘ Tudor Church Music’ will find this 
anthology most useful as a supplement to dictionaries and textbooks. 

The organist who handles a copy will almost certainly discover much 
of interest in the dozen examples of early organ music which range from 
Arnolt Schlick (d. ¢.1517) to Sweelinck (d. 1621), who is represented by 
a delightful ‘ Fantasia in Echo’. And more, just as the chance reader 
of a poem in the * Golden Treasury ’ may be led to the further study of 
Elizabethan poetry, so the musician whose attention is arrested by the 
compositions of Cabezon or Titelouze selected for inclusion in the Harvard 
volume may go on to find pleasure in playing the impressive but com- 
paratively unknown works by the Gothic organ masters Guillaume 
Dufay, Josquin des Prés and Ludwig Senfl. 

Dr. Davison and Prof. Apel have chosen to represent Josquin and 
Senfl by vocal compositions. Of these, Josquin’s puzzling mensuration 
canon, ‘Agnus Dei’, would probably be quite meaningless to the 
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majority of readers were it not for the transcription provided by the 
anthologists; this explanation of a difficulty is but one instance among 
many of the helpful way in which their expert knowledge is used to 
illuminate obscurities. There appears to be but one problem—why is 
an ‘In Nomine’ so called ?—to which the answer cannot be found in a 
commentary full of the most astonishing amount of historical, 
biographical and technical information. 

But to return to Josquin: his “‘ historical and artistic position in the 
development of music ’’ we are told, ‘‘ may well be compared with that 
of his contemporary Raphael in the history of painting’’. Henry 
Pruniéres in ‘A New History of Music’ (Lockspeiser’s translation) 
expresses a similar opinion in an almost identical phrase. So say the 
scholars, but so many and great are the obstacles to the frequent per- 
formance of the music of Josquin and his contemporaries that it is difficult 
to see in what way this estimate can be tested by the general reader, who, 
being possibly quite well acquainted with Raphael’s work through 
reproductions, knows Josquin hardly at all. 

The collection of the material for this publication must have been an 
arduous undertaking. The anthology is not merely a catalogue of 
specimens and names arranged in chronological order, nor is it simply 
a vehicle of information: it is unique in its presentation of forgotten 
music in a form which can be assimilated with pleasure and profit by 
anyone who can read a vocal score. To turn its beautifully printed 
pages is to realize what treasures of music have been recovered from 
beneath the dust of centuries. Passing from the pieces by Heinrich Isaac 
which stand at the beginning of section VI, we are, on almost every page, 
attracted either by the discovery of something unfamiliar or by the 
recognition of an example which we would have chosen ourselves. Among 
these last the English reader will notice with especial interest and pride, 
prominent even in this cosmopolitan company, Tomkins’s great madrigal 


*‘ David’s Lament for Absalom’. 


Bach. By Eva Mary and Sydney Grew. (‘ Master Musicians’ series.) 
pp. 239. (Dent, London, 1947.) 7s. 6d. 

This book replaces the veteran volume by C. F. Abdy Williams, a 
survivor from the original Master Musicians series. The authors’ preface 
begins with the unexceptionable statement: ‘‘ In a small book on a large 
and an involved subject a good deal has to be left out’’. In the next 
paragraph the reader is confronted with no less than nineteen articles 
which have been omitted from consideration. These include, besides a 
number of questions which may legitimately be considered as sidelines, 
Bach’s orchestration, his harmonic style, his fugues, his vocal declamation, 
his dramatic style and his religion. After reading this list we might be 
excused for wondering what remains to discuss, had not the authors let 
the cat out of the bag a little farther back: this book, so far as it concerns 
Bach’s music, is about his treatment of the chorale, and about very 
little else. 

Now this is an important and interesting question on which an 
illuminating monograph would be welcome; but the Master Musicians 
series is not the place for it, any more than it would be the place for a study 
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of Mozart’s piano concertos masquerading as a critical life of Mozart. 
The reader is entitled to expect from this series a balanced all-round 
view of a composer’s output; but his reactions to this volume may be 
likened to those of a man invited out to dinner and confronted with three 
courses consisting solely of carrots—only to be told by his host that meat 
and potatoes would have been added if unlimited supplies had been 
available, but carrots were really more nutritious. Inevitably, though 
perhaps unintentionally, this preoccupation with the chorale leaves the 
impression that the authors consider the rest of Bach’s music of com- 
paratively minor importance; which is enough to provoke many readers 
into regarding the chorale as a fad. There is no critical discussion of the 
orchestral or chamber works, while the ‘ Forty-Eight’’ and the 
St. Matthew Passion are barely mentioned. In the circumstances we 
can hardly be blamed for resenting such things as the fanciful recon- 
struction of the Bach family’s attitude to herrings for dinner, the three 
long paragraphs devoted to the anecdote of the nocturnal music-copying 
at Ohrdruf, or the conjectural effect on the nonagenarian Reinken 
‘blood streaming more quickly through . . . ancient veins’’) of an 
organ work which Bach may perhaps have played in his presence. A 
page might have been saved at the outset by the omission of a peculiarly 
silly piece of muddle-headed mysticism from the pen of Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, which stands before the preface. And we could sacrifice 
even the Nineteen Articles themselves for a page or so on Bach’s 
counterpoint. 

The style, especially of the earlier chapters, is unhappy. ‘There are 
too many sentences after the pattern of *‘ The following is bars 21-30 of 
the organ piece’. ‘The discussion of the question whether Bach learned 
the organ at Ohrdruf does not inspire confidence: 


It would have been blind, cruel and heartless of Johann Christoph to thwart his 
desires and yearnings in this direction. He was not the man to act so. If he had 
been, he would have been no Bach. Therefore it is to be taken that Bach learned 
organ a8 well as clavier at Ohrdruf. 


It is to be so taken, but not for this reason. Nor does the treatment of 
events help the reader. Johann Sebastian’s story is carried as far as his 
tenth year before his father is mentioned, and the name of his mother 
does not appear at all, except in the Calendar (Appendix A). Further- 
more, the date of the, father’s death is given as 27 or 28 Jan. 1695 in 
Chapter 2, but 24 Feb. in the Calendar. Buxtehude’s age is twice given 
wrong on p. 42, and on p. 220 Georg Béhm is allowed a lifetime of 112 
years. A number of cantatas are wrongly dated on p. 159, and Bach’s 
son at Biickeburg was not Johann Christian Friedrich, but Johann 
Christoph Friedrich (p. 190). 

On the other hand much of the historical background is sketched in 
with skill, especially as it pertains to the performance of church cantatas 
(although if Bach’s averaged only twenty minutes in performance, they 
must have been taken at breakneck speed). There is a detailed and 
illuminating analysis of certain cantatas, especially those based on 
chorales; of the longer works, only the Magnificat is treated at length. 
Emphasis is rightly laid on the dramatic quality of Bach’s church music 
and the flexibility of his recitative, but the Italian influence is underrated. 
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Bach did not in the Céthen period have to “‘ evolve a technique and an 
art of writing for instruments in the combination of concertante and 
ripieno”’. ‘This, as the words imply, had already been done by Italians, 
notably Corelli and Vivaidi. And is it true that for a majority of twentieth 
century music-lovers Bach’s music remains “ thick, confused and 


altogether unattractive °’? 


W. 


George Frideric Handel: his Personality and his Times. By Newman Flower. 
New and revised Edition. pp. 399. (Cassell, London, 1947.) 
27s. 6d. 

Sir Newman Flower’s life ef Handel, of which this is a new and revised 
edition, was first published in 1923. It contained a good deal of valuable 
fresh material, particularly concerning Handel’s stay at the Ruspoli 
palace in Rome in 1708 and the true story of the composition of the 
‘Water Music’. Sir Newman Flower’s contributions to Handelian 
knowledge, of course, remain undimmed, but now that they have been 
assimilated by the history books the reader becomes more than ever 
conscious of the defects of his biographical method. He makes no claim 
to discuss Handel as a musician: his original preface, here reprinted, 
states that his object is to portray the man and sketch the background. 
Now Handel is a very difficult subject for the biographer who wishes to 
attract the popular reader, for although he was a public figure in European 
music for over half a century almost nothing is known about his private 
life and very little (except by unsafe inference) about his character. In 
order to bring him to life Sir Newman Flower in this very long book has 
drawn widely on the memoirs and gossip-writers on the one hand, and on 
his own imagination on the other. From the first source he adduces, 
besides much that is pertinent, a good deal of trivial scandal irritating 
to the scholarly reader; from the second he supplies a background of 
Handel’s supposed thoughts, motives and sensations at all periods which 
cannot be checked and throws more light on the author than on Handel. 

This method of biography, which differs only in degree from that of 
the historical novel, is bound, in the absence of a well-authenticated body 
of fact, to be subjective, and only too often draws a portrait that is both 
relatively and absolutely false to history. Handel was the target for a 
great deal of hostility and ill-will; but in order to show the finer points 
of his character it is not necessary to present him as the only noble figure 
in an age of universal vice. The device of throwing the main character 
into high light by darkening the background finally defeats its own 
object. The reader is apt to be revolted by continual and irrelevant 
gibes at the sexual orgies of the Hanoverian kings, and indeed of nearly 
all the musicians except the castrati. Scarcely a character is mentioned 
without the reporting of some major scandal, often on flimsy authority 
and sometimes on none at all. No doubt the age was sufficiently corrupt, 
but to concentrate on this aspect is to caricature it; and to caricature 
Bononcini and Morell—to mention only two glaring instances—is no 
service to Handel. The former is pontifically damned for plagiarism, 
not a subject on which a biographer of Handel should throw stones: the 
only difference between the two on this point was that Bononcini was 
found out during his lifetime while Handel was not. Sir Newman 
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Flower’s refusal even to discuss this question does not inspire confidence; 
nor does his enthusiastic approval (“‘ A great and wonderful fidelity °’) 
of Lady Peterborough’s destruction of her husband’s memoirs because 
they contained confessions reflecting on his character. It is odd in a book 
claiming to contain all that is known about Handel to find no mention 
of his well-known meeting with Gluck. And we should have welcomed a 
clear account of Handel’s financial dealings and his supposed bank- 
ruptcies, on which further information has recently come to light. 
Unfortunately the background picture is full of distortions and s:all 
inaccuracies, with a few big ones and a great many curious statements 
for which no authority is given. It is not true that music in Germany 
in the late seventeenth century ‘* had failed to find respectability. It was 
a sort of pedlar’s calling, cheap huckstering when all else failed. ‘The 
family blacklegs turned to music ’’, etc. Music was perfectly respectable; 
but it was regarded as a craft rather than an art, as we can see by reading 
the story of the Bachs. It is hardly accurate to describe the pictism of 
those days as ‘* puritanical ’’ (p. 43). Bach did not walk from Leipzig 
to see Handel at Halle, but from Céthen. The elevation of a pope's 
nephew to the purple at the age of twenty-two was by no means “ almost 
an unprecedented happening’ (p. 87). It is misleading to state that 
Handel composed little at Cannons and to decry the musical taste o! the 
Earl of Bridgewater accordingly: after all, the earl had employed 


Pepusch as well, and during this period Handel wrote the first version of 
‘Esther’, * Acis and Galatea’, a dozen anthems and a good dea! 0! 


keyboard music. And what is the evidence that all twelve Chandos 
anthems were composed early in 1719? Many instances could be cited 
of this rash treatment of history, but one more must suffice. On the las‘ 
page the dying Handel is contrasted with “‘ Bizet—dying of starvation 
just as the acclaiming crowd poured out of the theatre after the first 
performance of *Carmen’’’. Bizet did not die of starvation and never 
suffered from it; he did not die on the night of the first performance 0! 
‘Carmen’; and that performance was very far from being acclaimed } 
the audience. 

‘These statements can be disproved. Others are less easy to check 
and many are clearly conjecture. There is something of Alexandre 
Dumas in the compound of fact and fable; the style, with its bursts o! 


epigrammatic verblessness, suggests a mixture of Lytton Strachey and 
Mr. Jingle. 


Respectable wives of bankers and rich merchants and peers went down to theu 
graves hugging to themselves secret memories of Senesino—-memories of nights at 
the stage door—a glance—a smile. Most respectable wives, all of them. And their 
more respectable husbands never discovered anything about it 


Who, then, told Sir Newman Flower? Perhaps it does not matter 
in this instance; but sometimes it does. What ground is there for the 
statements that Handel’s grandfather did not know one note of music 
from another, that his father never wished to understand women, that his 
music meant nothing to his mother, that ‘‘ ‘ Messiah ’ was his one creation 
that ever pleased him’’? Sir Newman is most positive about Handel’s 
attitude to women, a subject on which we have no reliable evidence 
whatever. Yet we learn that ‘“‘ Handel had ever been, and continued 
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to be, a sort of sexless creature ’’’. We might as well be told that because 
a man was never seen in his underclothes therefore he wore none. Again, 
his mother may have been ‘* the only woman who ever held any real place 
in his heart ’’; but in the absence of further evidence this is pure guess- 
work. Sir Newman tells as fact the rather dubious anecdote of Coxe 
about the two women Handel wanted to marry—which hardly supports 
his general thesis. We are given one fascinating sample of conjecture 
merging into fact. On pp. 65-66 we find the following: (i) “‘ If Mattheson 
and Handel first met beside the organ of Maria Magdalena Church in 
Hamburg ”’ (as suggested by Chrysander) . . . (ii) “‘ They played at 
the Maria Magdalena Church at Hamburg—and this may have been, 
and possibly was, on the occasion of their first meeting.”’ (iii) —barely 
ten lines lower down—*‘ Only a few weeks after the organ in the Maria 
Magdalena Church had brought them together...’ This is how 
folk tales develop; it is not how biography should be written. 

Is it not time that historical writers dropped the tiresome habit of 
anglicizing foreign names? Handel's father was no more George than 
Beethoven was Lewis or Schubert Francis; and the direct statement that 
Handel was christened George Frideric is both untrue and (in the light 
of later events) misleading. He was christened Georg Friederich (sic), 
as is shown by the baptismal entry, here reproduced. Nor is this angli- 
cizing process consistently applied. We find such bastard forms as 
Friederick, and on p. 48 the whole Handel family suddenly reverts to the 
German spelling. Princess Anna Maria of Saxe-Lauenburg is fathered 
on the ruritanian state of Saxony-Luxemburg (would Queen Victoria’s 
consort have hailed from Saxony-Coblenz?) ‘The names of Handel's 
operas are given sometimes in English, sometimes Italian, sometimes both 
in turn, sometimes both at once (e.g. ‘ Alessandro Severus ’). 

It remains to state that the book is most handsomely produced, with 
a great many admirable illustrations (though it was a mistake to place 
the portrait of Frederick, Prince of Wales, opposite page 176, where the 
Prince of Wales referred to is the future George I1). Mr. William C. 
Smith contributes a long and valuable bibliography covering sixteen 
pages; but the chronological method of presentation makes it not always 


easy to consult. 


Haydn: a Creative Life in Music. By Karl Geiringer. pp. 342. (Allen & 
Unwin, London, 1947.) 215. 

How far was Haydn’s development as a composer moulded by his 
race; nation; heredity, environment; by the impact of eighteenth- 
century sensibility, romanticism and revolt; by the desire for self- 
expression; the demands of his professional work; the living spiritual 
experience of music itself; and his dependence on God as a devout 
Christian ? 

These and other questions ring on in one’s mind after reading 
Dr. Geiringer’s book on Haydn recently published in an English edition, 
and perhaps it should be counted among its merits that this is so. The 
author’s own answers to the questions can be found in Part I of the 
volume, which is devoted to a well-balanced, delightfully readable 
biography of Haydn the man. Here Dr. Geiringer lays under contribu- 
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tion a great number of sources, old and new, including special bits of 
research work done during the last forty years by a number of musico- 
logists (principally, he says, ‘‘ in central Europe ’’—a statement open to 
challenge, as Denmark is not in central Europe; but let that pass); 
and he has combined this information with the material won during his 
own long investigation of his subject. By now everything has become so 
clear in his thoughts that possibly the chief criticism to be levelled against 
the book all through is that while the judgments expressed are often 
admirable the reasons supporting them are reduced to negligible pro- 
portions. Dr. Geiringer deals thus at the outset with the vexed question 
of Haydn’s race. He sketches the Kuha¢-Hadow theory of Haydn’s 
Slavonic origin, indicates even more briefly the counter-researches of 
Ernst Fritz Schmid which established the Haydn family as having been 
of German stock, and then says very sapiently ** But blood and race alone 
do not determine one’s nationality. By race Haydn was a German, by 
nationality an Austrian. . . . The inner enrichment that he owed to 
his acquaintance with the different cultures of Austria and Hungary was 
more than a minor factor in making him the great artist he was ’’. 

Of heredity Dr. Geiringer finds no trace. Not “ a single musician or 
even one who pursued an intellectual occupation ’’ was among Haydn’s 
ancestors. Of the effect of environment Dr. Geiringer is evidently con- 
vinced, and he emphasizes it deftly in the early and late stages of Haydn’s 
career. Here his own knowledge of Vienna gives vitality to the narrative. 
But Haydn’s thirty years in the service of Prince Esterhazy are not so 
vividly brought before the imagination, and Dr. Geiringer hardly allows 
enough for the effect of Haydn’s obligations as Aapellmeister upon the 
nature of his compositions, even while he does full justice to his ability 
as an administrator. In the chapters describing the London visits, and 
the triumphs and honours of Haydn’s closing years the facts are lucidly 
marshalled and charmingly told, and Haydn’s last days and death are 
described with the simplicity of sincerity. Everything here, as Haydn’s 
friend Rosenbaum said about the funeral, is “‘ very solemn and worthy 
of Haydn ”’ 

At this point Dr. Geiringer may have intended his readers to get a 
shock. They certainly do, for on turning the page to a short chapter 
called ‘ An Incongruous Postlude* he presents them with the horrifying 
story of Rosenbaum, the supposed friend, going secretly with another 
amateur of phrenology called Peter to open Haydn’s grave, decapitate 
him and steal his head. The macabre tale continues with the discovery, 
some years later, of the theft, the struggles for the recovery of the head, 
Rosenbaum’s trickery, and Peter’s bequest of the relic to the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde, where it was installed in 1895. There Dr. Geiringer’s 
narrative leaves off, with himself as Curator showing the skull ‘‘ reverently 
preserved to countless admirers of Haydn ’”’. In point of fact painful 
disputes broke out again at the time of Haydn’s bicentenary in 1932, 
when Prince Esterhazy wished to inter Haydn whole, as the Church 
demanded, in the tomb he had erected at Eisenstadt. But of all this and 
of the final outcome Dr. Geiringer gives no word. One cannot help 
feeling that his Postlude says either too little or too much. 

It is a comfort to pass from contemplating a memento of mortality 
to the music in which Haydn lives. Part II of Dr. Geiringer’s book is 
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devoted to a critical study of it. Considering how vast was Haydn’s 
output and how limited the space at Dr. Geiringer’s disposal, he is to 
be complimented on having managed to give so coherent a survey. If 
he could have added musical examples to illustrate his text by way of a 
parallel to the charming pictures illustrating the ** Life ’’, the result would 
have been still more satisfactory. Methodically he divides Haydn’s 
works into five periods—Youth; A Phase of Transition; Storm and 
Stress; Maturity; Consummate Mastery—each covering about ten years. 
As in the biography, so here: he is on firmest ground when dealing with 
the early and late influences and in assessing the works belonging to those 
periods, though as to Haydn’s Quartet in Ep major which he calls No. 0, 
it would have been acceptable if (as in the case of the skull) he had either 
told more, or less. As regards the middle periods of Haydn’s work it is 
not easy to escape a feeling that by following current psychological 
fashions and bringing Haydn into line with artists of the romantic 
movement Dr. Geiringer is not somewhat bending facts to fit theories 
instead of letting the theories spring out of Haydn’s life. For Haydn was 
too firmly rooted in peasant sturdiness to be unbalanced by any romantic 
Zeitgeist or painfully gnawed by the modern craving for self-expression. 
So when Dr. Geiringer writes *‘ Haydn’s Sturm und Drang (storm and stress) 
as the movement was frequently called in Germany, reached its climax 
in 1772, a year in which works of a strangely exaggerated character were 
created ’’, one rushes to see which these were and finds—the famous 
‘Farewell’ and finely ceremonial ‘ Maria Theresia’ symphonies; a 
couple of other symphonies, one of which exhibits great technical skill; 
the six noble and learned string Quartets of Op. 20 and the lovely ‘ Missa 
St. Nicholai’. If these be strange exaggerations, then such madness 
is immor‘tal. 

But though one may not see eye to eye with Dr. Geiringer over his 
assignment of motives to Haydn, his discussions are always interesting 
and informative. He often goes beyond the immediate matter under 
consideration to link it with wider issues, as when in discussing the 
* Reiterquartett ’, Op. 74, he says: 


In the first movement .. . the main subject following the powerful introduction 
is of less significance than the subsidiary idea, accompanied by the triplets, of the 
transitional section. Innumerable romantic compositions of the nineteenth century 
show this phenomenon. 


On this page, by the way, one of the few printer’s errors has been over- 
looked. The slow movement of the “* Reiterquartett”’ is not in F but 
in E major. Another misprint to correct occurs in the Bibliography at 
the end of the book, where the writer of an article on ‘ Schubert’s indebted- 
ness to Haydn’ is designated as K. Dab instead of K. (Kathleen) Dale. 
But the author and not the printer must carry the responsibility for 
misdating Haydn’s two sets of ‘ Canzonets’. ‘The first book was published 
in 1794, the second in 1795, so the dates 1792—3 and 1798 respectively 
are beside the mark. 

In an epilogue rounding off the volume Dr. Geiringer turns for a last 
survey and glimpse towards the future. In reading it one realizes that 
the long contact with Haydn and his works has had its effect upon him. 
Where he began by fitting Haydn into the fashionable framework of 
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theories about eighteenth-century influences he ends (compelled by 
Haydn’s own complete honesty) by finding Haydn as an individual. 
When speaking of the neglect of Haydn’s music in the nineteenth century 
he says: 
To the romantic period Haydn’s music seemed too serene, too simple and straight- 
forward; his utter lack of ambivalent or morbid moods made his compositions 
appear as “ too uncomplicated °’; 
yet it is not in this epilogue but in an earlier chapter that the final clue 
lies to what Haydn himself would have considered the greatest influence 
upon his work—his relation to God as a devout Christian. In writing 
of ‘ The Creation’ Dr. Geiringer says: 
Haydn had always been deeply religious and free from doubt and scepticism and 
was really sincere when he wrote the words Laus Deo at the end of each of his com- 
positions. . . . To some slight extent each of his works was a Creation, expressing 
praise and thankfulness to the Heavenly Father. 
That is finely felt and finely said. 
M. M. S. 


A Companion to Mozart’s Piano Concertos. By Arthur Hutchings. pp. 208 
(Oxford University Press, 1948.) 18s. 

To the curious student of musical literature who, in A.D. 2050, surveys 
the progress of books written on Mozart during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, certain trends which eppear rather mysterious to us 
will probably by then have been clarified. But in a.p. 1948 we can at 
least discern some of the chief stages, starting with the forerunners, who 
began to garner the facts of Mozart’s life with such thoroughness that in 
1845 Edward Holmes was able to bring out his critical and well- 
balanced biography, to which Jahn in his preface paid high tribute. 
Jahn himself, writing in the fulness of the 1850s, devoted attention as 
impartially to the vocal and instrumental music as had the great Russian 
critic Ulibishev, whose three-volume work (1843) gives whole chapters 
to the symphonies and chamber music, while ignoring the piano concertos. 
But as the century wore on, the authors of books covering particular 
aspects of Mozart’s music concentrated mostly on the vocal works, as, 
for instance, Gounod’s study of ‘Don Giovanni’ and Pole’s of the 
Requiem. We can see too from a scrutiny of nineteenth-century per- 
formances that the range drawn on was generally wider for vocal than 
for instrumental compositions. 

There is some documentary proof of this tendency in Keller’s Mozart 
bibhography (1927), where the articles and books on vocal works run 
to 2790 and those on instrumental to 217—a remarkable difference, even 
allowing for the theatrical bias of the compilation. But before Keller 
began to amass his material the tide had slowly begun to turn. Abroad, 
Busoni was one of Mozart’s instrumental champions, while in the Britis! 
Isles it was mainly Tovey who early in this century restored the balance 
by insistently emphasizing Mozart’s instrumental genius, as revealed 
above all in the piano concertos. Tovey must indeed have welcomed that 
epoch-making study ‘ Mozart et ses concertos pour piano ’ which appeared 
in_1939, and though written in French, was the work of an Englishman, 
C. M. Girdlestone. And to Professor Girdlestone’s work the author of 
the book here under review freely and generously acknowledges his 
indebtedness. Some comparisons are therefore unavoidable. 
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The scheme of each is broadly similar. A few general chapters of 
introduction are followed by a discussion of each piano concerto separately, 
beginning in each case with K.449. Instrumentation, available scores 
and gramophone recordings appear at the head of each chapter, followed 
by a brief biographical introduction. But there ends the likeness between 
the schemes of the two books. Girdlestone rounds off his work with the 
boon of a sound and comprehensive index, the lack of which in Professor 
Hutchings’s book is little short of infuriating. The two literary styles are 
very different. The French is persuasive, polished and—for a short spell 
of reading—wholly delightful, although after half a dozen pages or so 
its want of vigour and variety makes it rather monotonous. No one can 
complain that Professor Hutchings is not vigorous; indeed, except for a 
few passages, he holds the reader’s attention continuously and on a high 
level, even allowing for the fact that his book is less than half as long as 
Girdlestone’s. This difference of scale is borne out by the titles—a 
‘“* companion ”’ naturally comes out shorter than ‘ Mozart et ses concertos 
pour piano’, which, with its wider implications, resulted in a full-scale 
reference work of the first order. 

But Professor Hutchings is no less assured of a permanent place on 
the shelves of all Mozart lovers, who will be happy to run through his 
pages before listening, score in hand as he adjures them, to a performance 
of one of these delectable concertos on records or radio. The method of 
this ‘‘ companion ”’ is simple, its principal concern being with the complex 
first movements, although the other two receive fair treatment. Professor 
Hutchings, taking the first movement of the D minor Concerto as an 
example, finds that the highest common denominator of most of those 
composed after 1782 is a scheme falling into six sections, which he labels 
‘* Prelude, Exposition, First Ritornello, Middle Section, Recapitulation, 
Last Ritornello”’. This scheme, with the help of liberal musical 
quotations and a series of letters to identify the copious flow of themes, 
enables the reader to see diagrammatically how Mozart varied his patterns 
with such inexhaustible ingenuity. (The lack of some visual aid to formal 
exposition makes itself felt in Professor Girdlestone’s pages.) One of 
Mozart’s favourite devices was what Professor Hutchings calls ‘‘ the prin- 
ciple of jig-saw or themes with open ends ’”’, which serve as a basis for 
brilliantly flexible construction. Hence, assuredly, comes one of the 
secrets of Mozart’s freshness and strength, the dramatic excitement of the 
blend of the expected with the unexpected, a pleasure comparable with 
that of the Attic drama, at which the audience’s eager interest in the basic 
legend was always heightened by the poet’s unpredictable turns of plot 
and detail. 

From a reading of these studies of Mozart’s first movements it emerges 
that no two of them are alike. In fact, just as 


there are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays 
and every single one of them is right,”’ 


so, had Mozart lived to write even forty piano concertos (after all, C. P. E. 
Bach left nearly sixty), the first movement of each would most probably 
have been unique, but wholly satisfying. Very wisely, Professor Hutchings 
devotes to the movements in variation form a penetrating and original 
chapter wherein he points out how finely Mozart uses this medium for 
the expression of some of his deepest emotions, as in K.453, K.456 and 
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K.491. It is the sustained but controlled intensity of feeling, linked to 
a spacious dignity worthy of ‘ Samson Agonistes’ that makes the whole 
of K.491, and especially the finale, unique in keyboard concertos, or 
indeed any other instrumental music written between 1750 and 1800.' 
Professor Hutchings, in pointing out that Parry appreciated Mozart only 
(if at all) as the precursor of Beethoven, might have quoted that eminent 
critic’s characteristic remarks in Grove (s.v. ‘ Variations ’): 
Variation writing was not Mozari’s best province. . . . He was not naturally 
a man of deep feeling or intellectuality, and the result is that his variation-building 
was neither impressive nor genuinely interesting. 


One cannot help wondering if Parry had ever studied the wind Serenades 
in C minor and Bb major, the string Quartet in A major or the piano 
concertos, of which he could have heard Saint-Saéns play the twelve 
greatest in London in 1910.* 

Professor Hutchings neither exaggerates nor underestimates the value 
of Mozart’s piano concertos. He judges them fairly as works of art 
existing in their own right; he fulfils his aim, which is to help the reader 
to enjoy them, even if his reaction to certain movements is a personal one. 
But he realizes this (as when writing of the slow movement of K.451), 
and disarms criticism with a frankness that is at times engaging. Above 
all, he does not dogmatize: ‘‘ Si quid novisti rectius istis ’’, he seems to 
say, “‘ candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum ”’! These pages are full 
of pointed criticisms on matters of style and performance. Not a few 
mots justes whet the reader’s appetite, such as the epithet “ processional ” 
applied to the sonorous splendours of K.503, and from the discussion of 
its first movement a happily turned sentence may be quoted: “ The rests 
in the opening paragraph, which at first seemed designed to give pomp, 
now seem as windows specially designed to let the solo glitter through 
the orchestra ’’, Professor Hutchings has also been quick to observe the 
fertilizing influence of the operas and draws some interesting parallels 
between them and the concertos. Very apt, too, is his remark to the 
effect that the tunes from them which stick in the memory are most often 
not those of the greatest structural value in the solo sections, but the 
secondary, transitional melodies which are shared by soloist and orchestra. 
There are also some passages of penetrating insight into the relation of 
Mozart’s external forms to his spiritual progress. And how refreshing it 
is to read: 

Often . . . a synthesis of material is made from units which are not in themselves 
prepossessing. The academic first and second subject of many a Mozart sonata is 
not really, as so often called, a beautiful melody, but a synthesis of articula which 
will lend themselves both to metabolism in development and to “ open end ” 
jig-saw fitting. It is only the total result which measures Mozart’s genius; take 
away that genius in the concertos and we have only the talent of J. C. Bach, the 
music of an age. 


‘Haydn's * Trauersymphonie ’ and his Quartets Op. 20 Nos. 3 and 5 all begin and 
end in a minor key, but there is no continuous mounting of emotional tension. Very 
often Haydn broke away from a powerful minor opening, as in his Piano Trio in F$ minor 
and his Symphony in C minor, to end cheerfully in the major, as did also Mozart in his 
piano Sonata in A minor and piano Quartet in G minor. 


*Cf. Richard Capell’s article in ‘ The Daily Telegraph’ for January 11th 1947, 
where he points out that this remarkable service to Mozart’s cause in England seems to 
have gone quite unrecorded. 
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On the debit side of the book, however, there are some matters which 
call for comment, more in a spirit of regret than reprimand. Professor 
Hutchings needs little in the way of exhortation, but there are two points 
where he has missed an opportunity. On p. 78, p. 206 and elsewhere he 
discusses Mozart’s own cadenzas. It would have considerably helped 
the reader who possesses no Kéchel, to have some indication in the 
thematic list at the beginning of the book to show at a glance for which 
concertos Mozart himself supplied cadenzas. (It may also be of interest 
to remark that these have been recently issued complete by Broude 
Brothers of New York: the Breitkopf edition is, of course, out of print.) 
On p. 35 the author opines that K.175 needed a pianoforte rather than 
a harpsichord for performance and seems ex silentio to imply that after 
K.175 Mozart intended his concertos for the pianoforte. But the problem 
is not quite as simple as that. All the available evidence has been carefully 
weighed by Nathan Broder in ‘ The Musical Quarterly ’ for October 1941 
in an article entitled ‘ Mozart and the Clavier’, where it was suggested 
that Mozart meant the harpsichord to be used as the solo instrument 
for all concertos before K.414. 

Among some minor errors in this generally accurate ‘“‘ companion ”’ 
it should be noted that on p. 33 Wagenseil is mentioned as a member of 
the quartet party which included Mozart, Dittersdorf and Haydn. As 
Wagenseil was an organist and harpsichordist, is not this a slip for 
Wanhal? Another and more grievous matter consists of some maladjust- 
ment of the musical examples to the text. On p. 95 and p. 162 and else- 
where we find music relevant to the concerto treated in the preceding 
section, several pages earlier. From some incorrect numerical references, 
notably on p. 13, it may be surmised that Professor Hutchings has shared 
the common experience of originally having provided far more musical 
illustrations than his publishers could admit. But in a book costing 
18s.—and rather highly priced at that, even in 1948—maladjustments of 
this kind should not have been allowed to creep in. 

Most of the book is written with great verve, tempered, however, by a 
general sobriety of judgment. But there are some passages in which the 
wine of enthusiasm has run to Professor Hutchings’s head, and in conse- 
quence his diction becomes somewhat undignified and strained, with a 
tendency to over-emphasis, while the reader is sometimes left wondering 
what purpose is served by a sudden flow of personal reminiscence. Again, 
although the deficiencies in the vocabulary of musical criticism are 
notorious, any attempt to improve it needs careful management, and it 
cannot truthfully be said that some of Professor Hutchings’s neologisms and 
usages are happy. For example, on p. 72 and p. 173 he uses “ gnomic ”’ 
(=‘‘ of the nature of general maxims’’, O.E.D.), presumably in the 
sense of ‘‘ gnome-like’’. Otherwise, it would be a strange reading of 
the music in each case. But occasional ambiguities, irrelevances and 
minor errors do not seriously detract from the value of an engaging and 
informative book, which is utterly sincere and inspired by a deep love 
and understanding of Mozart’s music. &. 


The Life of Richard Wagner. Vol. 1V: 1866-1883. By Ernest Newman. 
pp. 718. (Cassell, London, 1947.) 30s. 

A review of this volume by Professor Gerald Abraham unfortunately 

went astray in the post and could not be traced by the time this issue had 
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to go to press. But an announcement of so important a book must no 
longer be deferred, though a hasty note on it is now the best that can be 
produced. Fortunately there is no need to insist yet again on the now 
familiar fact that Mr. Newman has produced a masterpiece; what needs 
saying is merely that the concluding volume is worthy of the work as a 
whole. If that whole work is not entirely without flaws, that lies in the 
nature of the huge and complicated task the author set himself years ago, 
a task not to be accomplished without the inevitable handicaps of long 
delays it was bound to suffer and the distractions of more immediate 
tasks a critic is unable to escape. The wonder is that over a period of 
many years Mr. Newman could keep the countless threads of this huge 
tapestry of a biography so well in hand, very rarely letting a strand of 
any colour escape his grasp and all the time keeping the pattern as a whole 
steadily in view. 

But here, having become involved in metaphor, one cannot help 
exchanging the comparison of Mr. Newman to a weaver for one showing 
him as a lawyer. He knows his brief backwards, and his marshalling of 
its facts as his presentation of the case demands at any point can only 
be admired with a kind of incredulous awe. He does more than the most 
brilliant K.C, can ever permit himself, for he argues with equally com- 
pelling skill at once for the prosecution and for the defence. ‘There is, 
of course, a danger as well as a fascination in that. ‘The reader never 
quite knows for long where he is—one need not say with Mr. Newman, 
but with Wagner. Certainly this fourth volume shows a curious change 
of attitude as it goes on. At first, during the end of the Munich period 
and for the whole of that at Triebschen, the prosecution does its best to 
prejudice us, not only against an unedifying personality, but even up to 
a point against an artist whose overweening arrogance and selfish pre- 
tension were not wholly to be justified even by work for which 
Mr, Newman has continued to find no praise too high. But, Wagner 
once settled at Bayreuth and his grandiose scheme for the ideal per- 
formance of that work fairly launched, the prosecution capitulates and 
the defence becomes almost as ecstatic and as ready to accept the Master 
at his own valuation as any contributor to the ‘ Bayreuther Blatter ’ did 
at the time under the spell of his fatal hypnotism. Indeed, the reader who 
permits himself to retain a grain of scepticism may here be inclined to 
accuse Mr. Newman of being caught Glasenapping once or twice. The 
case of Nietzsche, too, of which he makes rather disproportionately much 
in the matter of sheer space, is looked at very much from the face-saving 
Bayreuth point of view, which took it for granted that nothing short of 
madness could have accounted for Nietzsche’s apostasy. 

No matter: this volume is a great book, and part of a greater work. 
Mr. Newman is to be both admired and wished well for having completed 
it at last, and the musical world congratulated for possessing it. Will it 
ever be superseded? Will any other writer ever have the heart to labour 
over the whole material again, with so little hope of making half as good 
a job of it?) True, even now Mr. Newman has not been able to use the 
still inaccessible documents in the Burrell collection, and he is occasionally 
obliged to confess that about this or that point the whole truth will not 
be known until all the cards have been put on the table. But do we really 
want more? Does it matter quite as much as all that whether we have every 
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tiny detail of Wagnerian biography, as after all we have not of any other 
biography? We may surely agree that enough is enough, and that 
Mr. Newman has given us a feast. E. B. 


Verdi. By Ferruccio Bonavia. Second Edition. pp. 120. (Dobson, 
London, 1947.) 8s. 6d. 

This is a welcome and handsome reprint of the first edition published 
by the O.U.P. in 1930. For a reader wishing to make his first acquaint- 
ance with the life and personality of one of the giants of opera, this is the 
very book. The author’s frequent resorting to the ‘ Copialettere ’ adds 
to the liveliness of his account. M. C. 


Ravel. By Norman Demuth. (‘ Master Musicians’ series.) pp. 214. 
(Dent, London, 1947.) 7s. 6d. 

Critics who have called Ravel a petit maitre and who know the meaning 
of French phrases as well as French words have had in mind his smallness 
of stature and his extreme sartorial elegance, I fancy, quite as much as 
his favouring of the smaller musical forms. Certainly “* little master ”’ 
gives no idea, for good or evil, of a French expression which has a history 
going back to the days of the Fronde. Mr. Demuth, while arguing 
strenuously for Ravel’s recognition as a great French musician, still 
hesitates to call him great fout court. Rightly, I think, because the com- 
pound of keen artistic intelligence, fine workmanship and feline sensuous- 
ness is not enough to make a really great artist. 1 should prefer to call 
Ravel a great craftsman—that without hesitation—and a fine artist, 
though that may be too near Stravinsky’s description of him as “ le plus 
parfait des horlogers suisses ’’ (not an “‘ horloge suisse ’’, as Mr. Demuth 
says) to satisfy his more ardent admirers. 

Certainly Ravel has left a definite mark on one branch of music, and 
Mr. Demuth is right to consider him as first and foremost a writer for the 
piano, and as an orchestrator rather than an orchestral composer. 
This may seem paradoxical to those who connect his name _ first 
and foremost with ‘ Daphnis et Chloé’ and know few of his piano 
works except ‘ Jeux d’eau ’ and the ‘ Sonatine ’: but Ravel was as happy 
orchestrating his piano works as in writing for the orchestra, and until 
the very end of his life only one of his works, the * Rapsodie espagnole ’, 
was designed for the concert-hall. His other orchestral works were either 
opera or ballet, and there is always a hint of theatricality in the extreme 
glitter and brilliance of his orchestral manner. Mr. Demuth pleads for 
more frequent performances of both the piano concertos and discusses the 
pros and cons of playing the Concerto for the left hand with two hands 
rather than not at all. Singers will, I hope, read his remarks about the 
‘Trois Poémes de Mallarmé’ and reconsider their boycott of both these 
and the ‘ Histoires naturelles’, which give such scope to linguistic and 
declamatory gifts without demanding an unusual vocal technique. Most 
readers will agree with the author’s high opinion of the Trio, but there 
will be some who will feel that ‘ L’Enfant et les sortiléges’ is dismissed 
rather too easily as dull and will resent the generalization that ‘* somehow 
or other French children do not appeal to us in any way’’. (This will 
have to be altered for a French edition, as the French naturally feel rather 
strongly in an opposite sense.) 
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A few mistakes should in any case be rectified in future editions. 
On p. 19 Ravel is said to have been living at Montfort PAmoury (sic) 
between 1908-14, when he actually moved to Montfort Amaury in 
1920-21. The Russian dancer Truhanova appears as Truharova on 
p. 23. The second sentence on p. 45 would lead the casual reader to 
suppose that Fauré died in 1937, though he actually died thirteen years 
earlier; and on p. 72 the Cg in the second bar of the quotation from 
‘ Ondine * should—at least according to my copy—be C@. 


M. D. P. C. 


Albert Roussel: a Study. By Norman Demuth. pp. 151. (United Music 
Publishers, London, 1947.) 10s. 6d. 

It is good to have a book on Roussel in English at last. Anything that 
will help to make an admirable French composer better known to British 
music-lovers, and perhaps even to British audiences, is to be welcomed. 
True, Mr. Demuth overdoes defiant championship a little: one does not 
want to be bullied into liking Roussel’s music, or anyone else’s. Much less 
does one wish to be persuaded that, in order to care for Roussel, one must 
needs first give up cherishing some other composer, sometimes, though 
Mr. Demuth would no doubt hotly deny this, after all greater than his 
hero of the moment. (I say ‘“‘ of the moment ”’ because it was Ravel a 
little while ago and will be, I hear, Franck before we know where we 
are. ) 

If we refuse to accept Roussel at Mr. Demuth’s valuation, we may still 
be grateful to him for doing a great deal to help us in revising and 
clarifying our own. His book is certainly stimulating, if only in the way 
of taking us roughly by the scruff of the neck and shaking us vigorously 
until we have no energy left to argue. Unfortunately this method of 
persuasion, effective enough in its way, rather fails here because it is too 
wildly unsuited to the matter about which we are to be persuaded. We 
may not agree with Mr. Demuth, for instance, that Roussel was a fine 
melodist—not a single one of the fifty-four musical quotations confirms 
that view—but whatever Roussel’s shortcomings, he was a very fastidious 
and precise artist who knew what he wanted to say and said it in exactly 
the way his good judgment dictated. He would have been utterly 
incapable of setting down the musical equivalents of the kind of loose 
writing that mars Mr. Demuth’s book all over. He would have died, or 
at least given up composition and gone back into naval service, rather 
than say in French music anything like ‘‘ the crowning blow ’’, ‘‘ hotly 
followed by the fourth Symphony ”’, ‘* the truth of the schoolboy’s remark 
that ‘it only goes to show ’’’, ‘“‘ smacks largely of the brains rather than 
the heart ’’, for once a romance [meaning a fib] was excusable ’’, ‘‘ a 
strong savour of leg-pulling ’’, “‘ points a new angle on tragedy ”’ or 
‘with an unmistakable hall-mark to afford a completely different 
picture of French music from the one usually rather loosely in vogue ”’. 
These are, so to speak, the consecutive octaves in Mr. Demuth’s prose, 
and if one thing is certain about Roussel’s music, it is that, whatever he 
may have committed to paper (even octaves, perhaps where they suited 
him), it was never solecisms of that kind. Nor would he have avoided 
one clumsiness by falling into another, as Mr. Demuth does when he 
says of Ravel’s G major piano Concerto that “ he deliberately wrote it 
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for, as against, the piano”’, which is obviously an escape fiom “ wrote 
it for, as against against, the piano ’’, and no better in its way. 

Faults of style in Mr. Demuth are aggravated by faults of taste of a 
kind even more unthinkable in Roussel, who was not always inspired 
and could sometimes be dry or cold, but never dragged into any work 
things not relevant to its thought and manner. Mr. Demuth flies off at 
tangents, especially into would-be interesting or amusing observations 
addressed exclusively to English readers, which are extravagantly out of 
place in a discussion of a French composer and his work. One has only 
to imagine a French translation of his book to see at once how ill-fitting 


things like the following quotations look: 


. . . he entered the College at Tourcoing, studying rhetoric—French educational 
ideas are not the same as ours. 

. no transport was available. The Englishman [Ramsay MacDonald] came to 
the rescue and invited them to share his; this consisted, believe it or not, of two 
horses and an elephant (a situation worthy only of Noel Coward!). [Why “ only ”’, 


and why Noel Coward at all?] 
The spider is more triumphant than villainous and we never feel that we are in 
the presence of the Sweeney ‘Todd of the work. [*‘ Le Festin de l’araignée.’] 


All this is inartistic, to say the least, and since that is precisely what 
Roussel never was, whatever other fault may be found with his work, 
there is a grievous disparity between Mr. Demuth’s book and its subject 
which sets an uncomfortable barrier between his pleajand its cause. 

With the matter of the book, as distinct from the manner, there is 
very little fault to be found. ‘True, when Mr. Demuth says of 
*‘Padmavati’ that it is “‘no exaggeration to suggest that reasoned 
history [what is reasoned history, by the way?] may well rate it of an 
importance on a level with Wagner ’’, one may think that he might have 
been content with the suggestion and have left it to others to decide 
whether it was exaggerated; and when he declares that the ‘ Evocations ’ 
should be considered as seriously as “* the symphonies of Beethoven and 
Brahms *’, one may be excused for pausing a long time to consider such 
a statement, quite apart from the question whether the time has not gone 
by for considering Brahms in the same way as Beethoven. But these are 
matters of opinion, and when it comes to that, there is no occasion to 
quarrel with Mr. Demuth, though one may not always agree with him. 
He states a case and he defends it generously. Thus, if one reads his 
pages with some irritation at their carelessness and jauntiness, one is 
also moved to give them serious attention for their sincerity and thorough- 
ness. ‘The detailed discussions of Roussel’s works may not be tempting 
to read word for word, but they are well done and very useful for reference, 
and it is good to find nothing that matters left undiscussed. ‘The 
enthusiasm, if a little indiscreet, is infectious, and one heartily agrees 
with many of Mr. Demuth’s judgments, including that which decides 
that Roussel is never common, though one may feel inclined to add that 
he is never very human either. For commonness is a human thing, and 
to remember that is to go some way towards excusing this author’s 
unsuitably coarse way of writing, which gives the impression that, 
offering us a dish of peaches, he at the same time hands us a hatchet 
with which to peel them. 

E. B. 
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Sibelius: a Symposium. ‘ Music of the Masters’ series, edited by Gerald 
Abraham. pp. 188 & 28. (Lindsay Drummond, London, 1947.) 
10s. 6d. 

As we have had no music of any importance from Sibelius since 1926 
it is rather surprising that, apart from Cecil Gray’s two books and various 
articles in periodicals, there has been no English critical survey of his 
work. The volume under review is therefore very welcome, especially 
as Mr. Gray’s booklet on the symphonies appeared well over ten years 
ago. In this book the editor, Professor Gerald Abraham, has gathered 
together what would be known popularly as a ‘*‘ team of experts’ to 
write an essay each on some aspect of Sibelius’s compositions, prefaced by 
an essay on ‘ Sibelius the Man,’ by Ralph Hill. 

It is significant that, while the editor has not limited the contributors 
very much as far as space is concerned (for example, the essay on the 
songs is longer than that on the symphonies), the importance of each 
article is in proportion to the importance of its subject, irrespective of the 
author’s style. Thus, the articles of primary interest are those by David 
Cherniavsky (‘ Special Characteristics of Sibelius’s Style’), Gerald 
Abraham (‘The Symphonies’) and Ralph W. Wood (‘The Mis- 
cellaneous Orchestral and Theatre Music’). It might even be suggested 
that one should read Mr. Cherniavsky’s brilliant account of Sibelius’s 
development both before and after the rest of the book. This is the more 
important because of the absence of any real account of the events in 
Sibelius’s life, Mr. Plill’s essay being more a summary of what those people 
who know the composer say about him than anything else—although 
the appended * Chronology’ is most helpful. We must realize that the 
events in or around Sibelius’s life are more important to his development 
than many people think, for, as Mr. Cherniavsky says, “‘ it is doubtful 
whether any composer has had a career of broader or of more intense 
experience, or has lived through a period of greater change and spiritual 
upheaval ”’. 

When we come to Professor Abraham’s excellent linked analyses of 
the symphonies, we lament, with Philip Heseltine, that the critic has not 
yet been able to express musical emotions in words better than has so 
far been found possible. ‘The reader who does not already possess the 
miniature scores of the symphonies, or who does not know them very 
well, may find this essay difficult to follow with understanding. The 
remedy, however, lies in the reader’s rather than the writer’s power, and 
we feel sure that anyone studying this essay closely will indeed be able to 
appreciate much better “ not only how Sibelius feels musically but how 
he thinks musically ”’. 


Mr. Wood writes on his subject in a masterly manner, continually 
reminding us to listen to Sibelius more than to himself. It is in this essay 
that we see most clearly that the contributors are really making an esti- 
mate, and not merely an appraisal, of Sibelius’s work. Perhaps the most 
delightful example of this is Mr. Wood’s assertion that “‘ it is not unjust 
to describe the violin Concerto as the best concerto that Tchaikovsky 
ever wrote’. ‘The author treats his-subject fully, possibly too much so 
in some cases, and it is also while reading his essay that one is most 
affected by the whole volume’s constant source of irritation—the music 
examples. They are well chosen, but badly placed. Every time the 
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contributor refers to a musical quotation, the reader has to turn to the 
back of the book to find it, which, whatever the reason, is highly 
unpleasant and distracting. 

Astra Desmond’s article on the songs is comprehensive, and the 
advantage of the writer’s practical experience as a singer greatly enhances 
her appreciation of the subject. The three remaining topics, the chamber 
music (Scott Goddard), the piano music (Eric Blom) and the choral 
music (also by Scott Goddard), are dealt with as well as one could wish, 
with proper emphasis placed on the most important works (e.g. the 
‘ Voces intimae ’ Quartet in the first). 

On the whole, then, we must praise this most useful book (which has 
a complete list of compositions cleverly arranged to serve as an index). 
Not only is it a source of information, but also a stimulus to thought. 
Almost every contributor makes us think once more on that topic which 
has surely puzzled and perhaps even terrified us: why has Sibelius 
maintained silence since 1929, following the rather inferior ‘ Tempest ’ 
music and the rather uninteresting pieces for violin and _ piano ? 
But Mr. Cherniavsky offers consolation for what we may consider to be 
a falling-off by reminding us of the spiritual heights the later Sibelius 
attains in the last two symphonies and ‘ Tapiola’. 

Finally, it must be admitted that this symposium fails as g book. ‘This 
is certainly not the fault of the editor, who has obviously made the 
volume more uniform than might have been expected, and the position 
of the music examples has little to do with it. We are driven to the con- 
clusion that few books on a composer’s work alone can be made readable. 
Tovey’s unfinished work on Beethoven is an exception, but then, Tovey 
was Tovey, and apart from that, he had the whole field to himself, 
whereas the present writers had only a strip each. But though it does not 
make satisfactory reading-matter, ‘ Sibelius: a Symposium ’ is invaluable 
as a reference work; and as a reasonably impartial book on the greatest 
of living composers it serves a purpose. _ 


Albert Schweitzer: the Man and his Mind. By George Seaver. pp. 346. 
(Black, London, 1947.) 18s. 

Mr. Seaver’s books on Wilson, Bowers and Scott of the Antarctic are 
justly held by his publishers to have established his excellence as a 
biographer; the book now being reviewed is a yet more creditable achieve- 
ment, for Schweitzer is not an easy subject for a portrayal and commentary 
as comprehensive as Mr. Seaver’s. Schweitzer is deep rather than 
complex; it needs an able pen to tell the plain tale plainly, but a deep 
mind to reveal depth. 

The contrast between complexity and depth is forced upon the 
reviewer by his recent reading of an essay upon the mind and 
motives of Lawrence of Arabia. The life of a great but unsaintly man, 
such as Lawrence, Beethoven or Wagner, shows complication engendered 
by struggle with weaknesses; we find comfort in reading such lives. Our 
own little lives are complicated (it is fashionable to speak of our complexes 
rather than, as in the Litany, of our “ sins, negligences and ignorances ’’) 
either because we cannot see truth clearly and therefore, afraid of God, 
society, our company or our better selves, we waver in opinion and 
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conduct, or else because we cannot see goodness clearly, or are afraid to see 
it so. Schweitzer’s life has been simple because, although it is as hard for 
the richly endowed as for the richly pursed to enter heaven, he seems like 
one who allowed no complex to form within him and prey upon him. 
his is my modern jargon for ‘‘ Schweitzer is simple because he is sincere.” 

But Schweitzer is deep; his life must be written and read deeply not 
because we need explanation of his motives, as we need explanation of 
Lawrence’s or Wagner’s; indeed it is hard to believe that there were 
friends who did not understand why he forsook the prospect of a brilliant 
academic and artistic career to work in an obscure medical mission in 
French Africa. Schweitzer’s depth is that of the mystic, one for whom 
phenomena are symbols. (Incidentally Mr. Seaver champions his hero 
in far too cavalier a fashion against Gordon Sutherland’s salutary 
warning, ‘ The Schweitzerian Heresy ’, in ‘ Music & Letters ’ of October 
1942.) The core of his ethical philosophy, shown in his acute sensitivity, 
as a boy, to the suffering of animals, Schweitzer defined as Reverence for 
Life: 

By helping any living creature in distress, we are helping to discharge a debt of 
honour we owe to the rest of creation for its vicarious sacrifice to our needs. 


This simple ethic of childhood broadened in university days at Strasbourg 
to a horror of Realpolitik or of any doctrine which tried to justify a 
violation of the sacredness and freedom of human personality. In the 
brilliant years during which he began ‘ The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus’ he became “ intellectually agnostic ’’, for knowledge alone could 
not solve the lingering problem of evil and suffering which the pain of 
animals first put to him: 


Life promises more than it fulfils, and suggests a good which it fails to impart. 
More seems wrong with the world than can be explained by human sin . . . only 
anticipated pleasure is really pleasure. . . . The spiritual is in dreadful dependence 
on the bodily . . . but Schweitzer’s intellectual agnosticism never came upon him 
as yey nor affected his enthusiasm for life: it steadily grew upon him from his 
youth up. 


As he passed slowly up the Ogowe River, seeing the ‘‘ endless life-in-death 
panorama of tropical vegetation ’’, he saw a symbol of the unintelligible 
non-progress of human civilizations. He says, in ‘ Civilization and 
Ethics ’: 


One existence makes its way at the cost of another; one will-to-live exerts itself 
against another and has no knowledge of it. But in me the will-to-live has come to 
know about other wills-to-live. There is in it a longing to arrive at unity with itself, 
to become universal. . . . There is no Essence of Being, but only Infinite Being in 
infinite manifestations, and only through those with which I enter into relations can 
my being have any intercourse with Infinite Being. The devotion of my being 
to Infinite Being means devotion of my being to all the manifestations of being 
which need my devotion . . . in this powerful feeling of pity the will-to-live is 
diverted from itself. Its purification begins. 


Africa for Schweitzer was neither gesture, goal, escape nor challenge; it 
was the greatest symbol of his ethic, Reverence for Life. 
What a contrast is Schweitzer, then, to the doctor we meet at the 
end of Aldous Huxley’s ‘ Eyeless in Gaza’, held before us as the most 
blessed of creatures, because ‘‘ unattached ”’; he, too, is helping the lame 
dogs over stiles; but of what use, intellectually or morally, is that lucky 
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doctor to the onlooker who has neither dog, stile nor the medical training 
to help dog over stile ?> No wonder that the second half of Mr. Seaver’s 
book, providing the clearest and most comprehensive survey of Schweitzer’s 
various writings, includes his commentary on Indian philosophy, and the 
yoga that leads to the nirvana of “‘ unattached ”’ beatitude. Schweitzer is 
a great modern Franciscan mystic, burdened with a first-rate speculative 
intellect. Most musicians can know Schweitzer the artist without inter- 
mediary help; few are deep enough or clever enough to know Schweitzer 
the scholar or Schweitzer the mystic without some help. Nobody has 
yet given the required help as well as has Mr. Seaver, and it is hoped that 
many musicians will share the gratitude which the present reviewer is 
happy to express. A. H. 


From Beethoven to Shostakovich: the Psychology of the Composing Process. By 
Max Graf. pp. 474. (Philosophical Library, New York, 1947.) 


$4.75. 

‘** Musical rhythm is but a part of the great world rhythm, and with 
the latter’s help music is joined to the infinite.’’ “‘ Soul ‘ complexes ’, 
which are the first formations of fantasy, set the whole world of sentiments 
and moods in motion among all great musicians. ‘These complexes are 
embryonic forms of the soul that take nourishment from all the juices 
of the mother organism and thrive thereon. They produce the typical 
artistic pictures that always reappear in so many great artists.”’ 

If the reader likes that sort of thing, then Mr. Graf is his man; if not, 
not. Let an outline of the long book be attempted. The practice of 
music was originally magical, and in some measure is so still. Great 
artists have felt themselves to be the mouthpiece of a superior power. 
As day differs from night, so does classical fantasy differ from romantic. 
(Illustration: ‘* As a child, Mendelssohn had been admired in Goethe’s 
house, and he absorbed the latter’s age-old wisdom.”’ But at the same 
time the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ overture contains “a totally 
impressionistic array of colour, sparks, spots and dots which paved the 
way for the art of Claude Debussy ’’’.) ‘* The romantic era is a period of 
erotically inflamed, ingenious or flaring women with whom every romantic 
artist surrounded himself.’’ Eroticism ‘ gives lustre to the timbre of 
music ’’ ; and many a celebrated composer would have written differently 
(if at all), had he been a eunuch, so modern science has concluded. 
(‘* To psychiatrists who probed into the recesses of soul-life erotic stimula- 
tion was one of the basic powers of the soul.’’) 

We reach Chapter V: The Subconscious. This is what does the 
preliminary work. ‘‘ Only within the past four-and-a-half decades have 
we had an insight into the dark recesses of the soul where works of art 
give their first sign of life.’’ (Illustration: Wagner as a child suffered 
from nightmares. ‘* Pediatricians [sic] associate this fear with an early 
awakening of erotic life in the child.’’) Observation: one of Beethoven’s 
brothers, one of Grillparzer’s and one of Mahler’s went mad. Wagner 
inherited his erucicism from his mother (p. 120). Great composers have 
vivid memories of childhood (chapter VII). Great composers are often 
awake to events and sights in the world around them (illustrations: the 
** Eroica ’’; Mendelssohn’s “‘ Scotch ’? Symphony; ‘ Die Meistersinger ’, 
&c.) But, Freud or no Freud, there are some great compositions which 
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defeat us when we attempt to account for them (illustration: the choral 
Symphony, Chapter IX). 

The spadework done by their subconscious, some composers have been 
less successful than others in finishing off their works (illustrations: 
Berlioz and Mahler, whose consciousness was not a match for their sub- 
conscious). Some composers have gone steadily on in strength ; others 
by fits and starts. Some stopped short in youth (e.g. Stephen Foster 
and George Gershwin). Debussy had periods of discouragement when 
he would stare at the Seine and “‘ take refuge in primitive psychic con- 
ditions *’. Some composers (chapter XI) produced finished music as 
though by improvisation; others worked hard at drafts and sketches 
(chapters XII-XIV). Summing-up: Great music “‘ contains something 
of the mysterium of world creation; there is something of celestial light 
in its lustre 

This book on the psychology of the composing process amounts, then, 
to so many empty words. But it is a curiosity, perhaps a portent. Never 
have books been so badly written as in our mid-twentieth century; but 
this ‘ Beethoven to Shostakovich ’ goes farther than most of its sort. It 
is nearly illiterate. Or, what is worse, it is written with total lack of 
feeling for the idiom of the language it professes to use. The pages 
bristle with adjectival nouns: ‘‘ a wonder opus ’’, a tone memory ”’ 
glory’’, tone motion’’. ‘‘ Subjectivistic’’’ and ‘“‘ construc- 
tivistic ’’ are among the charming neologisms. An itambus is a “ jamb ”’ in 
this language. Among the names mis-spelt in our author’s jaunty survey 
of civilization are those of Erechtheus, Euripides, Jephtha, Tommaso dei 
Cavalieri, Descartes and Esterhazy. ‘* Schumann,”’ says Mr. Graf, 
‘“ spoke of the ‘ divine length ’ of Schubert’s C sharp Symphony.”’ The 
mistake in this paragraph is not only the obvious one. Mr. Graf has 
read Schumann’s famous phrase (‘‘ diese himmlische Lange der 
Symphonie ”’, in his 1840 article; a phrase he had already used in a letter 
to Clara of December 11th 1839) as disparaging; but in the context 
is nothing to support that view. For howlers in quotations in French see 
p- 157. Nor can Mr. Graf be trusted to quote accurately in German. 
The epigraph of the slow movement of Beethoven’s Op. 132 is given 
(p. 188) as “* . . . in der lyrischen Tonart ”’. 


R. C. 


Adeste fideles: a Study of its Origin and Development. By Dom John Stéphan, 
O.S.B. pp. 32, pl. viii. (Buckfast Abbey Publications, 1947.) 2s. 6d. 
Spurred on by the Rev. Maurice Frost of Deddington, who discovered 
and acquired an eighteenth-century manuscript from Douai, Dom John 
Stéphan takes up the inquiry from the point at which it was left by 
G. E. P. Arkwright in ‘ The Musical Antiquary’ of April 1g10, and 
presents us with a most interesting and readable piece of research into the 
history of the well-beloved ‘ Adeste fideles ’. He arrives at the conclusion 
that this fresh source is actually the original composition, and was 
written between 1740 and 1743 by John Francis Wade (1711-86), 
choirmaster at the English College of Douai. His reasons for this opinion 
are set out with a wealth of detail, many illustrations and some attractive 
side-lights. 


D. A. H. 
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Direct Approach to Counterpoint in Sixteenth-Century Style. By Gustave 
Fredric Soderlund. (Eastman School of Music Series.) pp. 133. 
(Crofts, New York.) $3.50. 

‘* Strict Counterpoint ”’, that cindery path which for many years was 
considered to be the only straight and narrow way by which aspiring 
young musicians might attain the heights of Parnassus, has become a thing 
of the past, and the “‘ Music that never was on sea or land ’’, as Dr. R. O. 
Morris so aptly describes it, survives only in a few of our more conservative 
institutions. The problem of what to put in its place has been a difficult 
one. Many musicians think that the true Palestrina style, of which 
‘* Strict Counterpoint *’ was but a mockery, is the answer. 

This volume sets out to be a practical teaching-book on sixteenth- 
century counterpoint. It is therefore of immediate interest, for although 
two excellent books on the subject, Morris’s ‘ Contrapuntal Technique * 
and Jeppesen’s ‘ Style of Palestrina and the Dissonance’, are widely 
used in this country, neither of them is essentially a teaching-book. 

It must be said regretfully that Mr. Soderlund’s book is disappointing. 
He has based the theoretical exposition largely on Jeppesen, and has 
deduced and codified many useful and workable rules from Jeppesen’s 
labyrinth of information. He has added some valuable principles from 
his own researches, such as those set forth in the chapter on “ setting ”’ 
words. There is, however, far too much loose and questionable 
generalization on the one hand, and finnicking detail on the other. As 
an example of this last criticism, page after page is occupied with the 
discussion of the behaviour of the melodic line in special circumstances, 
yet in the end the reader has little or no idea of the essential charac- 
teristics of Palestrina’s line. 

Even more unfortunate is the modern harmonic approach to the 
subject as a whole. The § chord, which is generously treated to six 
chapters, would have been quite meaningless to Palestrina. 

It is, however, in its most important mission, that of practical teaching, 
that the book seems to be most disappointing. After preliminary exercises 
not far removed from the rigours of the old strict counterpoint, the main 
emphasis is laid on double, triple and quadruple counterpoint, canon, 
invertible canon, mirroring, and such-like contrapuntal devices. For 
most of these an elaborate rule-of-thumb system is given, reducing the art 
to little more than a series of mathematical problems, In reality contra- 
puntal device of this nature was simply a by-product of Palestrina’s style; 
the era in which it was an end in itself was long past. Even when these 
contrapuntal phenomena are not the primary object of the exercises the 
emphasis is generally upon illustrating some detail or device rarely 
encountered in Palestrina’s actual music. 

The worked examples of exercises for the most part bear little 
resemblance to real Palestrina. There are indeed some quite unjustifiable 
things in them from a technical point of view. 

On the whole one gets the impression that the method of teaching 
advocated is almost as mechanical as that of the old strict counterpoint, 
and the results, to judge by the examples, are nearly as far from the living 
beauty of the music of Palestrina and his contemporaries. It looks as if 
yet another cinder track to Parnassus has been opened to aspiring 
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The Golden Age of Vienna. By Hans Gal. pp. 72, with 7 plates in colour 
and 32 black-and-white illustrations. (Max Parrish, London, 1948.) 
6s. 

This pretty book is one of a series edited by Sir George Franckenstein 
and Otto Erich Deutsch, and produced in Holland. The choice of pic- 
tures is tasteful, though it is strange to be presented with one of 
‘* Beethoven in his old age’. It is Waldmiiller’s portrait of Beethoven 
at fifty-three. Old age, indeed! This, not a bad picture, is surely a 
very bad portrait. The text is by a first-rate musician who is also a capital 
wit, and his characterizations of Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and 
Schubert are fresh and telling. What could be better than this on 
Haydn’s * Farewell symphony?— 

. . The light grows dim, the music thinner and thinner. At the end only two 
violins remain, who continue and conclude a soft, song-like Adagio. Some listeners 
may at first feel inclined to giggle; but an atmosphere of strangeness prevails, and 
then a feeling of almost unbearable anguish and loneliness. The pang of parting, 
the unspoken thought, “‘ Shall we ever meet again? ’’—all this seems to be con- 
densed in a pathetic, homely melody. Nobody applauds when the last sound has 
died away; one leaves quietly, as the musicians did before, with a full heart. . . . 
Haydn’s use of the rare key of F sharp major is a cunning trick, to force the players 
to a continuous, expressive vibrato. . .°. 


From Dr. Gal’s charming chapters, all too few and short, a point or 
two may be taken up. “‘ From his adolescence’’, he says of Mozart, 
‘* hateful envy seems to have been active against him. It looks like the 
eternal conspiracy of Mediocrity against Genius”’. Dr. Gal is usually 
newer than this, and truer. The evidence that Mozart’s foe was Hateful 
Envy is wanting; but there is plenty to show that Mozart the man was 
less bewitching than his music, and it is unreasonable to argue that, 
because we delight in his music, therefore his contemporaries should have 
delighted in the composer himself. Any contemporary insusceptible to 
the charm of his music would have judged Mozart as vain, tactless, petu- 
lant, crassly inconsiderate of people’s feelings, and in fact that disagreeable 
phenomenon, an overgrown spoilt child. The Vienna of the 1780s should, 
of course, have been awake to its responsibilities in the light of musical 
history, and have been ready to forgive such foibles and a thousand worse. 
But is it reasonable to ask of the contemporaries of consecrated genius a 
forbearance we ourselves are not given to extending to self-centred, 
tiresome and rather ill-bred people in our own world? No; and yet 
that is what musical biography is always demanding. ‘The angelic 
Mozart had a knack of rubbing people the wrong way. It is surely 
significant that he had so few friends; one may say that he had no really 
attached friends. Very stupid, of course, of the Viennese not to pocket 
their feelings, when such a genius was among them ; but human. 

A pleasing point in Dr. Gal’s Mozart chapter is the relation he draws 
attention to between the flutes’ phrase in the overture to ‘ Cosi fan tutte ’, 
bars 21 and 22 of the presto, and Don Basilio’s phrase, ‘* Cosi fan tutte le 
belle! ’’, in the trio, No. 7, of the first act of ‘ Figaro’ (p. 136 of the 
Eulenburg score). 

Later on Schubert comes in, as so often before, for reproaches for not 
having been Beethoven. “ Large, static, lyrical episodes ’’, says Dr. Gal, 
are not “‘ very suitable to fill the constructive frame of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonic form, destined for a dynamic, dramatic succession of events ”’. 
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Is this fair or valid criticism? The C major Quintet breathes a different 
air, leads another life from any music of Beethoven’s. May it not be 
considered on its own merits? Dr. Gal cites not this but the early 
* Trout ’’ Quintet. And again we ask, Is this fair? The fair thing, surely, 
would have been to compare the “ Trout ’’ with nothing of Beethoven’s 
later than the Ep Trio, Op. 3, also written when its composer was 


twenty-two. 
R. C. 


A History of Music in Scotland. By Henry George Farmer. pp. 557. 
(Hinrichsen, London, 1947.) 21s. 

There are several ways of looking at this book, not all of them musical. 
‘ A History of Music in Scotland ’ covers almost every aspect of national 
music-making from about A.D. 500 to 1g00, and although perhaps some- 
times deficient in its account of the music of the Gael, is undoubtedly of 
the first importance as, for instance, a sociological document. Dr. Farmer 
writes of the people themselves, their instruments, their composers and, 
later on, their concerts, in such a way as to place all future writers about 
the Scottish musical background heavily in his debt. Then again, this 
book is the first connected history of its sort (Baptie’s ‘ Musical Scotland ’ 
covering less ground, besides being inaccurate in many respects) and so 
fills a long-felt want in the literature about the Scottish arts. 

As a patriotic Scot I applaud Dr. Farmer’s ability to write about our 
music without smirking a single apology in the direction of England, or 
anywhere else. This in many ways laudable attitude, however, leads him 
to make judgments now and ‘again with which, as a person reasonably 
familiar with the best western music of the last six hundred years, I cannot 
always agree. But in one sense the fault is not really Dr. Farmer’s. We 
patriotic Scots are always on the horns of a dilemma, so far as our 
national arts are concerned, for, all things considered, our people have 
become more decadent and less concerned with their fine national 
traditions with every year that has passed since 1707. Nowadays only a 
relatively small proportion of what passes for our educated class is seriously 
concerned with things Scottish at all. For the most part it pays respectful 
homage to London’s musical institutions and practises self-abasement 
before those on the Continent. Its fearful hatred of native talent outdoes 
in ferocity all similar attacks of the same disease which have from time 
to time sapped the English mind. Consequently, when one of us with 
some honest feeling for what is best in our native traditions takes up his 
pen on their behalf, he finds himself driven into overstating his case in an 
attempt to forestall the inevitable outburst of unenlightened derision. 
That, I think, is why Dr. Farmer writes of John Thomson’s (1805-41) 
opera ‘ Hermann, or The Broken Spear ’, as if it were a ‘ Figaro’ or at 
least a ‘ Serva padrona ’, whereas it can hardly lay claim to more than 
imitative skill and technical competence. That, too, is why he catalogues 
writers of hymn-tunes as if their products were Bach cantatas and blames 
the Church of Scotland because they are not. 

Yet it is a pity that this book contains such over-estimations, which 
betray themselves by the slightly aggressive phraseology in which they 
are couched, making it almost unnecessary to seek out the scores 
(‘‘ treasured ’’’, as the author euphemistically puts it on one occasion, 
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mostly in Scottish libraries), because by no means all his horses would be 
non-starters, if only they could somehow get out of their paddocks. Of 
the polyphonists, Johnson and Carver ought to be heard south of Scotland. 
The late Dr. W. G. Whittaker, shortly before his death, edited some 
sonatas by the eighteenth-century Scots composers Charles MacKlean 
and William MacGibbon, for publication in more paperful days, and 
these are certainly of considerable musical worth. From the nineteenth 
century much more of the music of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Learmont 
Drysdale and Hamish McCunn should be performed from time to time 
in particular, McCunn’s opera * Jeanie Deans ’, which the B.B.C. Thirc 
Programme would do well to tackle. 

Perhaps before very long Dr. Farmer will carry his survey over th« 
first half of the twentieth century, and thus bring his account up to date 
fhat century has already produced Francis George Scott, whose songs 
are of more musical worth than all earlier Scottish art-music put together. 
They are sung in France, in Germany, in Czechoslovakia, but not in 
Edinburgh when Scotland holds a Festival. Its Scottish organizers hold 
that they cannot be good, since they are by a Scotsman. Old habits die 
hard, and so such weaknesses as this useful book undoubtedly has are, 
I repeat, not so much the author’s fault as the natural outcome of the 
Scottish people’s artistic snobbery, which persists, plague-like, even to 
this day. M. L. 


History of the Piano. By Ernest Closson, translated by Delano Ames. 
pp. 278. (Paul Elek, London, 1947.) 12s. 6d. 

It has long been a custom when discussing the history of the pianoforte 
to consider also the history of other stringed keyboard instruments, 
thereby implying, when not stating explicitly, that the clavichord, 
virginals and harpsichord were the “‘ ancestors ’’ of the pianoforte, which 
was developed ‘‘ sometime in the eighteenth century’’. The precise 
inquirer can only conclude that all this is very far from the truth, for by 
investigating sufficiently remotely the history of keyboard instruments 
we find that in the earliest times, that is to say in the fifteenth century, 
all the instruments concerned exist, including what can only be described 
as a pianoforte, namely the échiquier, or certainly the instrument described 
by Henry Arnaut of Zwolle. It seems certain that the three principles 
of action, a tangent, a hammer and a plectrum, as well’as the obscure 
fourth method of a loose metal tangent rebounding from the string, were 
known at least as early as 1400. The musical importance of these 
different principles as applied to practical instruments has varied from 
uume to time and place to place. Stringed instruments with keyboards, 
whatever means are used to make the strings sound, must have many 
common features, and such features, often mere matters of form and 
decoration, have often misled the superficial inquirer into conclusions of 
direct relationship or ‘‘ common ancestry’? which become ludicrous 


when examined by the criteria of impartial scholarship. 

During the last forty years a number of competent scholars have 
investigated these matters with some thoroughness, and the results of 
their researches are available for all to see, making ignorance of the basic 
facts inexcusable in anybody who cares to spend a little time reading their 
works. M. Closson, author of the book here reviewed, might himself, by 
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irtue of his essay on Pascal Taskin, his contributions to the musical 
journals and the excellent opportunities for practical research which he 
lias enjoyed in the Brussels collection have made, and upheld, a claim to 
authority in these matters; but by this book he forfeits all claim to be 
taken seriously on this subject, for seldom have so many curious errors 
and strange opinions been assembled together in one on instruments. 


What then is the truth about the early history of the piano? We have 
{our sources of information at our disposal; surviving instruments, early 
books and manuscripts dealing with the subject, iconographical evidence 
and a wealth of non-scientific literary or casual references. The earliest 
‘ scientific ** sources known to me are the manuscript of Henry Arnaut 
of Zwolle, published in facsimile by Le Cerf in 1932, and the manuscript 
of Paulus Paulirinus of Prague, not yet published in full. The former 
was written about 1425, the latter is somewhat earlier. From them we 
can conclude that early in the fifteenth century clavichords, small harpsi- 
chords of various shapes and some instrument employing a kind of 
hammer, possibly the elusive échiquier, existed together; the literary 
evidence, for all its confused terrninology, supports this view. Surviving 
instruments dated earlier than about 1520 do not exist, though some 
undated specimens may be earlier. We are forced to the conclusion, 
from the paucity of evidence between 1500 and 1700, that the hammer 
principle was forgotten in the sixteenth century; but it is well known 
that during this period the harpsichord received much attention and by 
1700 was a complete instrument endowed with every mechanical improve- 
ment the ingenious imaginations of its makers could suggest. Early in 
the eighteentn century the hammer principle is again taken up, and it is 
developed in Europe and later in America right up to our own day 
The clavichord had always been the instrument of the student and the 
lover of solitude; it reached perfection early, and could only be enlarged, 
not refined, as the centuries passed; the clavichord hardly went out of 
use; by the time the revival came it was still being used in remote places. 
The harpsichord accumulated stops and mechanical contrivances, as 
suited its character and use. Through all this period of development of 
the harpsichord the smaller instruments of its family, spinet and virginals, 
of many attractive forms were made for the home, where reasons of space 
or economy might preclude the use of a full-sized harpsichord. ‘The vast 
improvements in the pianoforte, which bore their fruits about 1790, led 
to a quite sudden dropping of the harpsichord, and from that time the 
harpsichord was, unjustifiably as we think now, set aside and forgotten 
for nearly 100 years. Such is the brief history of the keyboard instru- 
ments; the story of the many mechanical variations and devices, and the 
technique of constructing these instruments is a fascinating one, but it is 
long and difficult and only of indirect significance to the musician. 


Had M. Closson been content to study diligently the works listed in 
his own bibliography at the end of the book, to state the known facts of 
the early history, to trace the more important lines of development, 
with good illustrations of the actions and photographs of representative 
specimens, he mnight have produced a useful book for the general reader 
or musician; as it is the innocent reader can only be confused and misled 
by studying what could be described as ‘“‘a veritable mine of 
misinformation ”’. 
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It is not intended to weary the reader with a catalogue of all the errors 
in this book; to refute these errors would require another book. Let us 
merely select a few of the more glaring examples. 

Discussing the clavichord on p. 15 M. Closson says that ** only that 
part of the string between the point where it is struck and the tuning-peg 
is allowed to vibrate, the remaining section of the string, namely that 
between the point where it is struck and the fixed pins being dampened 
(sic) by a roll of felt (sic)’’. Does he imagine the clavichord has no 
bridge? Again, on p. 23, he cites the title of an edition of Domenico 
Scarlatti’s harpsichord sonatas ‘Sonatas modernas para clavicordio 
compostas ’, which was published in London in 1752, as evidence that 
the clavichord was used in England at that time. Apart from the fact 
that the word clavicordio was then the Spanish for harpsichord there is no 
evidence at all to show that the clavichord was used in England at that 
date, although it is naturally possible that a few clavichord players were 
to be found, who would however be exotic. On p. 33 he discusses the 
rather difficult question as to which of J. S. Bach’s works were originally 
intended for the clavichord and states that ‘‘ on the title-sheets of only 
three of his works, the ‘ Italian Concerto’, the ‘ French Overture’ and 
the Goldberg ‘ Variations’ did he specify the clavichord’’. On the 
contrary, Bach explicitly specifies a two-manual harpsichord for the 
‘Goldberg Variations’, the ‘ Italian Concerto’ is unthinkable apart 
from the same instrument and the ‘ French Overture’ is palpably 
harpsichord music. 

The section on the harpsichord is no more reliable. On p. 36 he 
repeats the old fallacy, based on a mistranslation of Forkel, that Bach 
could quill his harpsichord in fifteen minutes. The fact is that Bach 
was said to be able to tune his harpsichord in fifteen minutes, a not very 
remarkable feat; to quill it in that time would be impossible, as anybody 
having the slightest practical acquaintance with the harpsichord knows. 
On the same page there is an attempt to describe how the strings of a 
harpsichord are arranged: “ the strings are not, as with the clavichord, 
all of the same length. . . . ’’. But in a clavichord the strings are scaled 
in the same manner as those of a harpsichord, though the length of unused 
wire sometimes found in old clavichords may make the strings appear 
of equal length. On p. 41 the surprising assertion is made that the lute 
stop in a harpsichord ‘“‘ employs jacks wrapped in cloth to soften the 
metallic timbre of the strings ’’; but this is sheer nonsense. Shudi was 
not the successor to ‘Tabel (p. 71); there is an unconfirmed tradition that 
Shudi worked for Tabel, and it is certain that his rival Kirkman did work 
for Tabel, married his widow and succeeded to the business. The 
English action, p. 96, if by that M. Closson means the English action for 
grand pianos, has nothing in common with Zumpe’s action, which latter 
was never adapted by Backers or anybody else for the grand piano. The 
Irish damper, p. 97, was not “‘ anticipated ’’’ by Cristofori, nor was it 


the first kind of damping using a separate damper for each string. On 
p. 130 there is a drawing purporting to be of Zumpe’s action for a square 
piano dated 1766; the drawing is actually of John Broadwood’s single 
action for a square piano with underdampers, patented in 1783. 

This book is illustrated with line-drawings which are misleading, 
crude and inaccurate and lack all aesthetic merit; the clavichord shown 
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on p. 24 would soon lose its bridge if made with the side-draft there 
drawn; the harpsichord on p. 42 seems to have too many bridges and is 
wrongly drawn, while the virginal on p. 37 has no bridges. There are 
also photographs of some of the instruments in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London; the date of the harpsichord on p. 27 is given as 1571, 
but it is really of 1521. Strangely enough the clavichord by Fritz on 
p. 28 is given the same date, 1571, while its true date is 1751. 

Such is the quality of this book. It may not be improper to add that 
the translation matches the text, the translator being clearly unfamiliar 
with the subject, nor very learned in the niceties of the French language. 
| have not been able to see the original French version, but although some 
of the mistakes may be attributed to the translator, by far the greater 
responsibility for this lamentable performance must be laid at the 
author’s door. It would be unprofitable and tedious to refute the many 
strange misconceptions and shallow opinions here masquerading as history 
and comment; let the reader only be warned to accept no fact given in 
this book without verifying it and to take the views expressed in it cum 


grano salis. 
H. G. 


The Story of Dance Music. By Paul Nettl. pp. 370. (Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1947.) $4.75. 

The present volume appears to be an extension into book-form of the 
author’s excellent chapter in Adler’s ‘Handbuch der Musikwissen- 
schaften ’. Following Curt Sachs’s standard work on the subject, Dr. Nettl 
opens with a discussion of the ritual function of dancing in the lives of the 
primitives and ancient races, to take us right down to the “ rag’ and 
other specimens of the modern dance. In contrast to Sachs he lays 
greater stress on the musical aspect, and the inclusion on a generous 
scale of music-type examples—some of which are here made accessible 
to the general reader for the first time—adds considerably to the fascina- 
tion of the subject. Yet the dances qua dances have not been overlooked, 
though for all but specialists long choreographic descriptions tend to 
become tedious. The author is at his best in the chapters dealing with 
the dances of the Middle Ages and the subsequent period up to the 
nineteenth century, notably in his account of the Central European 
dance-forms, in the course of which he justifiably devotes considerable 
space to the entertainments and festivities at the Austrian court and to 
Johann Heinrich Schmelzer, the Johann Strauss of seventeenth-century 
Vienna. On the other hand the chapter on the waltz is somewhat 
cursorily treated, and the historic importance for the romantic concert 
waltzes of Weber’s ‘ Invitation to the Dance ’ is insufficiently brought out. 
One could have also wished for a more extensive and penetrating exami- 
nation of the psychological root of dancing, particularly as the author, 
in his opening chapters, rouses our expectation in that respect by his 
interesting remarks about the pleasurable effect caused by the narrowing- 
down of the consciousness through the constant reiteration of identical 
stimuli, such as stereotyped bodily movements and their rhythmic 
equivalent in the accompanying music. 

Admittedly the history of dance music is a vast subject—the very 
reason for treating it in a concentrated and consistent manner if the 
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reader is to see the wood for the trees. It is here that Dr. Nettl fails, 
partly owing to his rather loose and diffuse treatment, partly because of 
his inclination to unnecessary digression. One cannot help feeling that 
much of the book has been compiled from lectures, which may also 
account for an occasionally rather irritating informality of style. The 
translation is serviceable, if a little stiff, and shows signs of not having 
been checked: there is no such thing as a “‘ small ”’ third, and the German 
verfiigen, in the author’s apparent sense, should have been rendered by 
‘have’ and not “ dispose of’’. Yet these are all minor flaws in an 
otherwise most useful book, which in addition to an index of dances and 
dance forms contains a comprehensive bibliography. 


M. C. 


Contingencies and Other Essays. By Cecil Gray. pp. 199. (Cumberlege, 

Oxford University Press, 1947.) 15s. 

Mr. Cecil Gray is nothing if not lively. He is, in the old-world 
phrase, something of a “ card’’, and his unconventionality is a virtue. 
Even when he sometimes seems to be contradicting established opinion 
merely because it is established, one can only applaud his desire not to 
accept orthodox valuations sleepily, but to probe, according to his own 
lights, into their foundations. Sometimes he performs a function of real 
importance, as when he calls attention to music which, through ignorance 
or timidity or the vagaries of fashion, has fallen into oblivion unde- 
servedly. The notes on Caldara and Vecchi in this book are cases in 
point. One observes that Mr. Gray commented on Vecchi’s exquisite 
masterpiece many years before its recent triumphant revival. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Gray’s aggressively held opinions are 
largely invalidated by his wilful irresponsibility. One can see this in his 
famous, or notorious, ‘ History of Music’, with the general standpoint 
of which no one could sympathize more than I do. I agree that the 
conventional perspective of musical history is wrong and that a very 
large proportion—if not “‘ nine-tenths ’’—of the great music of Europe 
is unknown to the concert-going public. It is when one turns to 
Mr. Gray’s particular judgments that one begins to have doubts. To 
take merely one example, a subject on which I happen to be reasonably 
well informed: when I read what Mr. Gray has to say about Francois 
Couperin I am forced to conclude either that he does not know Couperin’s 
music, or (which is worse) that, if he has glanced at the ‘ Lecons des 
Ténébres ’, the ‘ Passacaille’ or the Impériale’ sonata, he has not 
bothered mentally to listen to them. This is not just a matter of my 
opinion against his; my point is that he seems unaware that Couperin 
wrote the kind of music which is represented by these among many other 
works. And if I know Mr. Gray is being irresponsible about one subject 
I happen to be well acquainted with, the suspicion arises that he may be 
equally irresponsible on the many topics about which I know little or 
nothing. This does Mr. Gray’s praiseworthy cause no good; indeed, it 
plays into the hands of the very “‘ academics ’’ whom he so persistently 
belabours. And by a strange irony his account of the age stretching from 
Corneille, Moliére, La Fontaine, Racine and Lully to Couperin and 
Watteau appears to be identical with that of orthodox academic opinion 
of thirty years ago! 
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lhe kind of irresponsibility which vitiates Mr. Gray’s account of 
musical history is conspicuous in everything he writes. In the two long 
essays which give their title to this volume he has many penetrating 
asides (a most profitable reflection on Berlioz, for instance); yet in general 
they are such a tissue of self-contradictory bons mots that it is difficult to 
»elieve that the adult side of Mr. Gray can take them any more seriously 
than I do. Hitler and Mr. Churchill were (are) inferior painters ; they 
were (are) remarkable if not altogether sound politicians. Therefore 
art and politics do not mix; therefore all politicians are bad artists; 
therefore all artists are bad politicians. This is, of course, a caricature 
of Mr. Gray’s argument; yet it is no exaggeratiorf to say that all his 
‘arguments’ are of this type, and as easily disposed of by the most 
rudimentary process of logic. And just as the arguments are illusory, 
‘© the many personal judgments with which these pages bristle are in 
effect frivolous, because no attempt is made to substantiate them. We 
may feel temporarily gratified because we agree with Mr. Gray’s exposure 
of the inflated reputation of Malraux, Bates and Silone; but this is 
discounted, a little farther on, by a reference to Roy Campbell, *‘ the 
greatest English poet of his generation’ (though one can see why 
Campbell appeals to Mr. Gray, as champion literary swashbuckler). 
And how seriously is one supposed to take Mr. Gray’s preposterous 
remark that “ there is no greater writer in the English language than 
Walter Savage Landor’’? If he means what he says, one cannot think 
the better of him. If he does not mean what he says, he pointlessly 
befogs the issue. 

I suspect that Mr. Gray has himself long ceased to know when he is 


being serious and when he is not. Here are a few of his Bright Remarks: 


No one would ever want to be a politician who could succeed at anything 


(Louis XTV’s 


else. 
Art does not often go hand in hand with material prosperity. 


court, Alessandro Scarlatti’s Naples, Shakespeare’s London ? !) 
All artists are cads. 
Domesticity and art do not run well in harness. 

None of these remarks—and the list could be extended for pages—can 
be said to lose anything by being divorced from their context, since 
strictly speaking they have no context, and no meaning. One would 
pass some of them in a sixth-form debate or even in a first-year under- 
graduate society; but were they really worth putting down in print, and 
then reprinting? There seems to be a fundamental confusion in Mr. Gray’s 
mind, in that the adolescent side of it is still obsessed with Peter Warlock 
as the prototype of the artist——-Wine, Women and Whimsy, followed by 
frustration (one may respect Warlock’s talent and integrity and still 
believe that he would not have been the worse composer if he had been 
a happier man) ; while the adult half recognizes that to-day the situation 
is changed, that impersonality, rather than personality, is what is called 
for, that artists must be in some sense “ the servant of the public ’’. And 
how can they be this if, being cads, they live completely for themselves ? 

This confusion is neatly revealed in Mr. Gray’s comments on musical 
appreciation. ‘The prime essential, he says, is enjoyment. It is better 
to enjoy a march by Sousa than to be able to analyse a Beethoven sonata 
without enjoying it. Of course it is, and what musical educationist worth 
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his salt has ever denied it? As one who has in the past spent several! 
years in adult education in music, I can only say that the sole end | 
had in view was to help people to enjoy music—only to lead them to get 
a more lasting satisfaction out of Beethoven than out of Lehar. It is true 
that if we lived in a vital and “‘ organic ”’ society like Elizabethan England 
we should not need to train people to listen to music because they would 
be making it thernselves, and because their society would present them 
with a taste for that which, in art, is vital and sensitive. But we do not 
live in a creative society and if Mr. Gray does not believe that it is possible 
to train taste I do not see how he can have any hope at all. In the long 
run, we shall haveea more creative society only if people learn to live 
better, more fully. But they will not do that unless their taste tells them 
what living “ fully’? means. They will not stop going to the dogs in 
every sense unless they realize that the kind of thing Beethoven stands for 
is really less boring than the kind of thing represented by Frank Sinatra. 

If he does not believe in education, what does Mr. Gray mean by 
saying that artists to-day must be servants of the public? He can hardly 
mean that they must degrade themselves to the level of commerce; and 
he can scarcely be naive enough to suppose that the problem is solved by 
a mass decision on the part of composers to write nicer, simpler tunes. 
If there is to be a compromise between the people’s level and the artist’s, 
then that involves the training of taste. Strip these two long essays of 
their meaningless generalizations, and the purport of them seems to 
amount simply to this: that Mr. Gray thinks there is going to be a new 
musical renaissance, involving some more fruitful relation between the 
composer and his public. This is not a startlingly original conclusion; 
and it is quite insignificant because the broomstick of Mr. Gray’s bons mots 
has brushed away all pretence of deciding how this new relationship is 
going to work, in an abnormally de-educated society. I do not disagree 
with Mr. Gray’s conclusion; I only point out that, as he puts it, it is 
a generalization no less and no more frivolous than his remarks about 
statesmen or civil servants. 

I have written more severely than I had intended to, because it is 
depressing to see distinction such as Mr. Gray undoubtedly has wantonly 
thrown away. What a valuable book he could have written if the care 
which he devotes to his biography of Gesualdo, reprinted here, had gone 
into the writing of detailed studies of Caldara and Vecchi, instead of the 
mere journalistic notes which we are offered. As it is, these notes seem 
poor compensation for the many pages of persiflage and frivolity. The 
extended essays on Brahms and Liszt are stimulating, but insufficiently 
based on the technique of the music to be very convincing. Here, as 
always, it is Mr. Gray’s word against ours; and while he likes to suggest 
that he is cleverer than we are, he does little to persuade the careful 
reader than he is wiser, or more sensitive. W. H. M. 


Mi contra Fa; the Immoralizings of a Machiavellian Musician. By Kaikhosru 
Shapurji Sorabji. pp. 247. (Porcupine Press, London, 1948.) 215s. 

** Therefore the sage will go his way, prepared to find himself growing 
ever more and more out of sympathy with vulgar trends of opinion, for 
such is the inevitable development of thoughtful and self-respecting 
minds.’” Mr. Sorabji’s new book opens with this quotation from Norman 
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Douglas’s * Alone *; so we soon know—if we did not know it already— 
hat we are infor. We expect, and receive, a battery of personal opinions 
of a ferocious assertiveness besides which Mr. Cecil Gray’s most aggressive 
pronouncement seems as suave as the cooing of wood-pigeons. But if 
\ir. Sorabji’s slapdash methods are comparable with Mr. Gray’s, there 
‘is an important difference between the two writers. Mr. Sorabji may 
make wild generalizations, but he is not irresponsible: he says what he 
says because he believes it to be true, never because he thinks it sounds 
clever. It is refreshing, for instance, that he is prepared to take back 
ie most vehemently expressed judgments, as in the note on Fauré; 
nd that he is never afraid of admitting his prejudices. 

Thus, although there is little systematic thinking about music in this 
ook, but rather a journalistic collection of personal opinions, there is 
ome justice in Mr. Sorabji’s view that his writings are directed against 
shoddiness and sloppiness of thought. He has learned to be an honest 
ournalist, according to his own (rather lurid) lights, and this is not easy. 
We know where we stand with him, we can make allowances for his 
prejudices, while recognizing in many of his remarks the soundest sense. 
His attack on Walford Davies, for instance, is brilliant, and nothing so 
disarmingly frank can be accused of a lack of generosity. 

When he is writing of music of which he approves, Mr. Sorabji 
exploits an ecstatic and rhapsodic vein which some may find uncongenial. 
For myself, I can understand and appreciate many of his enthusiasms 
(Alkan, for instance, and to some extent Szymanowski), while not all 
Sorabji’s indignation about the cretinousness of critics can make me 
believe that Rakhmaninov and York Bowen are great composers. None- 
theless, there is a tonic quality about Mr. Sorabji’s oddest enthusiasms. 
One feels inspirited as one reads him, whereas the effect of perusing 
Mr. Gray’s volume is, on this reader at least, spiritually depressing. 

In retrospect, perhaps, Mr. Sorabji’s tonic effect is apt to wear off. 
His position testifies to the disadvantages an artist labours under if he has 
no intelligent public. Whatever one thinks of his music and of his critical 
writing, there can be no question that Mr. Sorabji is a highly talented 
and intelligent man. One can sympathize with the reasons he gives for 
his retirement from public life and the “* musical world ”’ of to-day; it 
seems doubtful, however, if the shrillness of his critical tone and the 
fantastic complexity of his music—both indirectly the products of his 
isolation—are to be regarded as unqualified assets. It is, of course, trite 
to say that Sorabji would have been a happier man and probably a 
greater artist in a mellower civilization, in which an independence so 
aggressively held would have been unnecessary. But perhaps one may 
ask whether belief in oneself and one’s friends, carried to such extremes, 
is not in itself a kind of cliquedom. C. M. Grieve, Francis Scott and 
A. R. Orage, the names that crop up so repeatedly in these pages, are 
—like Sorabji himself—men whose powers and integrity one must 
respect. But one does not admire them because they affect to be proud 
that no one admires them, a childish attitude which has an obvious 
advantage for men of smaller calibre. One admires them for what they 
have accomplished in music and verse and prose. Or at least one would 
admire Mr. Sorabji had he not, from his Granite Tower, forbidden us to 


do so. W. H. M. 
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Pathways to Modern Music. By lan Parrott. pp. 55. (Arthur Unwin, 
London, 1947.) 3s. 6d. 

This pamphlet, modest in size, is ambitious in its aims. After having 
assured us twice on the jacket and once on the title-page that its author is 
lecturer in music at Birmingham University and examiner for Trinity 
College of Music, and acquainted us with sundry other achievements 
(‘‘ He is married and has twc sons’’), it very efficiently gets down to 
the business of introducing modern music to those who want to find short 
cuts to it. Dr. Parrott ingeniously makes his approach, both to the subject 
and to his readers, by showing that nothing is new under the sun, though 
he does not, of course, set out to prove that either in old or in modern 
music whatever is new is necessarily good. He can only make a discerning 
choice in earlier music of what he can find some reason to regard as 
worthy and from later composers of what may at least be hopefully 
exhibited as such. No doubt he could have quoted some mushy chromatic 
modulation from Spohr as a precedent for this or that similar aberration 
in a modern composer; but it is clear from what he does select for quota- 
tion that he is aware of how futile that sort of plea would be. A 
descendant’s sins are not to be excused by those of his forebears. On the 
other hand Dr. Parrott knows that certain audacities which we may resent 
in the young can be made to look quite respectable if they are found in 
some venerated elder. Indeed, he could with advantage have made 
even more of the unguarded moments in which the classics are found to 
be kicking over the traces. When he says, for instance, that ‘* Haydn 
gives us much realism and programme-music, but never expands his 
harmonic resources for the purpose ’’’, we may ask whether the minor 
seconds Haydn uses for the chirping of the cricket in ‘ The Seasons” is 
not such an expansion—and it would not do for Dr. Parrott to retort 
that minor seconds are not an expansion, but a contraction. 

A rhythmic complexity in Purcell which almost out-jazzes jazz, an 
early use of 5~4 time by William Shield, harmonic clashes in Bach (as it 
happens the same as Ex. 7 in Mr. Platt’s article in the January issue of 
* Music & Letters ’) as well as in Mozart and Beethoven, bold unprepared 
modulations ‘not by Vaughan Williams, but Schubert’’, says 
Dr. Parrott, and so on, convincingly show that modern music is no new 
thing, or, it might be said in order to show up the frequent misuse of a 
catchword!, that there have always been advanced composers 
‘** contemporary *’ with any period. 

When Dr. Parrott says, quite rightly, that ‘a lack of * definition ’ 
arises if rhythmic patterns are varied continuously from bar to bar ”’, 
and cites the end of Stravinsky’s ‘ Rite of Spring ’ in proof of this assertion, 
he might have gone on to say that the whole of ‘ The Wedding ’ suffers 
from a maddening monotony of metrical changes; but he is to be com- 
mended for extolling the ‘Symphony of Psalms’, where this fault has 
made way for true rhythmic subtlety. 

It is a little difficult to tell to whom this booklet is meant to address 
itself. ‘There are some good elementary explanations of technical matters 
which make things clear to the uninstructed, but may be read with some 
impatience by those who know, and then suddenly the lecturer will take 


Read “contemporary composer’’ for modern composer in the sentence about 
Spohr above, and see the resulting ambiguity. 
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charge and talk to advanced students. Perhaps it does not matter: 
everybody will find something of interest. But, for different reasons, it 
is not safe to give either audience to understand (p. 14) that the flat 
seventh is characteristic of the Dorian and Aeolian modes, when it is 
equally so of the Phrygian and the Mixolydian. On the same page is a 
flagrant misprint in the Sullivan example: the dotted notes should, of 
course, have semiquaver stems. 


E. B. 


Music in Education. By W. J. Smith. pp. 160, (Faber & Faber, London, 
1947.) 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Smith denies roundly that education is solely a matter of edu- 
cating the intellect, and presents a noble vision of the place of music in 
education; then, taking his stand on the belief that every boy has it in 
him to be an artist (not merely an admirer of the art of others) and that 
the teacher should be so far as possible eliminated, he proceeds to demon- 
strate what can be done. The substance of the book tells of work in choir 
and orchestra, movement and dancing, in chapel and on the stage under- 
taken from that standpoint and under Mr. Smith’s inspiration at Alleyn’s 
School, London. It concludes with chapters on ‘The Training of 
Teachers ’, ‘ Examinations’ and ‘ Discipline in Music Teaching ’ 

The author, however sympathetic a headmaster he may have served, 
is clearly one who has fought for the commanding position which music 
now occupies in this school. Pour encourager les autres, his book, sincere 
and persuasive as it is, might have gained in value if he had permitted 
us an occasional glimpse into the failures, set-backs, mistakes and dis- 
appointments which it must have cost him, and through which he has 
won. As it is, it all seems just a little too easy—follow the doctrines of 
Mr. Herbert Read and Professor Cizek, and the fine programmes printed 
by Mr. Smith will follow in their wake. 

In the several miscellaneous points dealt with, one is particularly 
glad to have the breath of fresh air which Mr. Smith lets in on the subject 
of the School Certificate examination. On the question of ‘‘ appreciation” 
and mechanical reproduction of music his attitude logically accords with 
his disapproval of the “ didactic habits of the teacher and the inactive 
acquiescence of the taught’’. It is disturbing to read his statement that 
in a selective grammar school he finds it necessary to begin all his musical 
work from scratch; surely musical education should have its place 
throughout school life, not merely in the post-primary stage. As to the 
training of teachers, Mr. Smith is rightly exacting, and would require 
some experience in a good orchestra and an operatic chorus. 

The whole of the book clearly refers to the type of secondary education 
now cumbrously known as “ of the grammar school type’’; while its 
underlying attitude is equally applicable to all types, its practical appli- 
cation should hardly be exactly the same in the ‘‘ modern” school. One 
wishes for a second Mr. Smith to show what could be achieved from the 
same standpoint with a different type of pupil. In the meantime one 
can hardly be too grateful for this timely, stimulating and heartening 
book. ‘The reviewer would like to be able to present a copy of it to every 
headmaster of boys’ grammar schools in the country; and if, faced with 
the prospect of a school which includes eurhythmics in its studies, produces 
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ballet, runs three orchestras and includes every boy in the choir which 
sings Verdi’s Requiem, any recipient should protest that this is not 
possible in an examination-ridden school of that particular tradition, 
Mr. Smith’s triumphant answer is in his impressive list of work actually 
achieved under precisely those conditions—and the fact that the school 
is the better for it. H. W. S. 


The Need for Competent Film Music Criticism. By Hans Keller. pp. 23. 
British Film Institute, London, 1947.) 2s. 

This admirable pamphlet begins with a reasoned defence of art 
criticism in general. The fact that criticism is an activity which grows 
in the decadence of a culture does not take from its importance; indeed, 
the preservation of values is recognized as a matter of urgency only when 
the threat to those values is most palpable. It may be that criticism is 
merely the expression of personal opinions; none the less it is in the 
establishment of preferences between opinions that values consist. Some 
opinions are “‘ better ’’ than others; or at least we must act as though they 
were. This principle is fairly uniformly admitted in life; without it, 
civilization would be impossible. That being so, it is logical, and 
important, that its validity should be admitted in art also. 

Now if criticism is a significant activity, and one closely associated 
with the relatively self-conscious and non-creative civilization in which 
we live, it is clear that nowhere is criticism more needed than in the 
field of art-entertainment which, quantitively speaking at least, is by a 
long way most representative of our time. As Mr. Keller says : 

the effect of the greater part of film music as it is to-day on our general musical life 

must become devastating if nothing is going to be done about it: film music is 

capable of becoming a weapon of musical mass destruction, in spite of the renaissance 
of its smallest section. The renaissance is probably bound to progress, but without 
competent criticism it is also bound to remain confined to a narrow field, and it could 
not prevent deterioration outside this field. 
I agree entirely that the effect of film music on people’s emotional lives 
is of incalculable significance; and that the institution of a more critical 
attitude to the problems and productions of film music composers would 
be ‘‘a major task in the service of civilization”’’. Mr. Keller is well 
aware that the question of film music cannot be considered apart from 
broad questions of sociology and economics; that the health of film music 
is inseparably bound up with the health of films. None the less, there are 
signs of awakening interest; signs both that “‘ straight ’’ composers are 
more frequently being asked to write film-music and that these composers 
are beginning to regard film music as a specialized branch of their art, 
with its own technical problems, rather than merely as a quick way of 
making money. 

These signs should be energetically encouraged ; and Mr. Keller's 
modest practical proposals towards a serious film-music criticism would 
admirably serve that end. I hope they will be acted upon. In the 
meantime all those who believe that ‘‘ Culture’ is something worth 
preserving should read this pamphlet. W. H. M. 


A House in Bali. By Colin McPhee. pp. 214, pl. 16. (Gollancz, London 
1947. 18s. 
The blend of Hindu and Mongolian cultures is reflected in the later 
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developments of an autochthonous music practised in the “ island 
paradise ”’ of Bali, just east of Java, whose people are more ebullient than 
the Javanese. Fascinated chiefly by the music, Mr. McPhee spent five 
years in Bali, which were terminated by the outbreak of war and the 
news of Japanese marauders. By 1939 the Balinese were almost unaffected 
by western music and ideas, for the Dutch missionaries taught a brand of 
Protestantism which seemed colourless, unromantic and unmusical to the 
Balinese temperament. Mr. McPhee faithfully records, however, an 
incipient drift away from some of the older forms of courtly and cere- 
monial music, a love of certain jazz records which he allowed the younger 
generations to hear and a tendency to forget the modal music of temple 
and legendary drama in favour of superficially attractive and fast-moving 
dances which, though examples are not given, one supposes to resemble 
modern Japanese stuff. 

As in pure Hindu societies, various types of music are associated in 
Bali with various Hindu festivals, seasons, themes for religious plays, 
marriages and cremations; but in Bali, as in Burma, music is basically 
percussive; hence the easy deterioration towards western jazz or Japanese 
rubbish. However subtle Hindu drumming, the Indian musician loves 
melodic line, and its arabesques are sought as much by the solo player on 
a percussive instrument, such as vina or chittar, as on the woodwind and 
stringed instruments of a chamber orchestra; he likes western plainsong 
and slow, modal folksong. The Balinese evidently does not; the black 
notes of Mr. McPhee’s piano were treated by native musicians as a 
gamelan or set of gongs. 

One wishes there were more music examples and exact descriptions 
of such matters as mode, though one recognizes that nobody could have 
tried harder than Mr. McPhee to achieve the impossible task of recording 
eastern practice in western notation; he learnt to take part alongside 
Balinese musicians in the various types of gamelan. A full gamelan may 
comprise thirty players, the largest gongs giving the long notes, not 
exactly a bass, the medium-sized instruments playing the canto fermo and 
the smaller and smallest gongs, together with delicately-tuned miniature 
cymbals, producing the “ flowers’? or swift and subtle rhythmic 
ornaments; these small units need the most expertly-trained players; in 
alternation or agreement .with them are the “ flowers ’’ produced by 
hand-drummers and child dancers. 

One is thankful for the excellent photographs, the descriptions of 
Balinese orchestras and of the popular ‘“ shadow ”’ puppet-plays which 
require the attendance of a music club. We share the author’s exaspera- 
tion at the breakdown of his apparatus for making gramophone records, 
for it is doubtful if the particular music he wished to record has survived 
the war. He sought out from the dust of shed or temple the modal- 
tuned gamelans of an older generation, and was just in time to find one or 
two old musicians who could teach clubs of youngsters, financed and 
launched by him, to revive the sedate and mysterious tones of the past. 
Honesty compels him to admit that, despite the triumph of two such 
clubs at shadow-play, temple feast or palace celebration, not all young 
ears were sympathetic to the older music. The rusty instruments had to 
be tuned by filing the bronze keys until they struck in sympathy with 
suspended bamboo tubes, as in a xylophone; but some of the boys were 
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impatient for the diatonic scale and simple pulsation of a more modern style. 
Though Mr. McPhee mentions himself only that western readers may 
share his reaction to eastern music, it is clear that he possesses that ability 
to win the immediate confidence and later affection of orientals which 
often eludes the most gracious Englishman. His book makes nostalgic 
reading by an English January fire, for an account of life in Bali would be 
unfaithful were it not picturesque. The subject is not unduly idealized. 
We share the author’s sadness at his last pictures, which show little girls 
performing dances and stolid plays in serried rows of ‘* gym-slips ’? upon 
a modern type of stage, with the encouragement of Dutch school super- 
visors and missionaries. Let us not blame Christianity for this, but let 
devotees of any religion, philanthropy or ideology reflect on the stupid 
and ugly things launched in the blessed name of Progress. A. H. 


Hinrichsen’s Musical Year Book. Vol. 1V-V, 1947-48. Edited by Max 
Hinrichsen. pp. 545. (Hinrichsen, London.) 18s. 6d. 

This is unquestionably the best volume so far of this useful series. 
While its scope has been considerably extended, however, it does not 
justify the claim that it “ takes the whole world of music as its province ”’ 
—a very tall order at the best of times which the Editor is wise enough 
to cancel by his subsequent admission that “ the whole field of music 
cannot be surveyed in a single publication’. However, there is enough 
here to keep one browsing for weeks on end. In addition to such per- 
manent features as statistical and informative surveys on practically the 
whole field of music-making in Great Britain and a number of other 
countries, the volume contains some excellent contributions, such as the 
two articles on opera by Desmond Shawe-Taylor and Alfred Mathis, 
respectively. Ann Driver, known to many homes from her useful work 
in school broadcasting, describes some of the modern methods used in 
awakening the child’s dormant musical faculty—an article that leaves 
one with the wish that it had been longer. Of outstanding merit and 
most comprehensive in its treatment is Lyndesay G. Langwill’s account 
of the history and technical evolution of the bassoon, which forms a 
complement to his paper read to the Royal Musical Association some 
years ago. Of unusual interest is also H. Lowery’s contribution on recent 
researches on the psychology of score-reading. The two most fascinating 
articles, on account of their subject-matter, have been contributed by 
L. Sumner and N. Nicholas. The former writes on bell music, and 
merely to look at the permutat on table in the change-ringing of only 
four bells makes one giddy. The latter tells about the development of 
scientific research on the construction of string instruments. It would 
appear that the field is now wide open for a modern Stradivari and 
Guarneri. ‘The usefulness of the Year Book is enhanced by the inclusion 
of a classified bibliography of all music published in Britain in 1946. 

M. C, 


Franz Schubert: sein Leben und sein Werk. By Carmen Weingartner-Studer. 
(‘ Musikerreihe’, Vol. II.) pp. 230. (Walther, Olten, 1947.) 
Fr. (Swiss) 9.60. 
Mme. Weingartner writes from a full heart. The emotional pitch 
of her book is high, perhaps uncomfortably high for an average English 
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reader, who may feel he could do with fewer allusions to the Deity and 
the angelic host. But not only is her heart in the right place; she also 
possesses a close acquaintance with Schubert’s work. Her appreciation 
of certain of the early songs will come with the force of a reproach to some 
Schubertians who may have underrated, for instance, ‘ Das Bild’, 
Op. 165 No. 3 (1815), a song over which she lingers with delight, and 
which she reproduces in full (it is only 20 bars long). To illustrate 
Schubert’s relation to Goethe she chooses not a popular piece but ‘ An 
den Mond ° (‘‘ Fiillest wieder Busch und Thal’’). She makes a point of 
the spiritual additions she finds Schubert to have given to Goethe’s poem, 
saying that Goethe’s vision embraced the wide landscape and the depths 
of his own heart, but not the heavenly body itself or mankind and its 
world. Schubert’s task was the “ liberation”’ of the poet from “‘ the 
labyrinth in his own breast’. Mme. Weingartner speaks eloquently of 
the creation of atmosphere by Schubert’s very first chord, and of the first 
upbeat of the vocal part as unsealing a fount of feeling; but she does not 
mention which of Schubert’s settings of the poem it is she is discussing, 
and she will surprise those who know only the Eb setting, which begins 
with a downbeat, while the first chord is simply that of Eb. She is, in 
point of fact, discussing the second setting, in Ab. 


Schubertians will all feel with her in her conviction, expressed in an 
elaborate German way, that Schubert’s music from first to last is not 
only that of a wonderful artist but is also the outcome of a mind and 
nature peculiarly true-hearted and sympathetic. But she surely allows 
fancy to run away with her in reading so much autobiography into 
Schubert’s compositions. Several pages are given to the last of the songs, 
‘ Die Taubenpost ’—a carefree song, most people would say, if ever there 
was one. But because it is the last, Mme. Weingartner is bent on dis- 
covering in it a kind of deathbed message. It will be remembered that, 
in the course of the song, the lover, who is at all hours of the day and 
night despatching his invisible messenger—his love-longing—across the 
street to his young woman, sees her at her window. In the music occurs 
at this point a crotchet followed by two quavers. This is, for 
Mme. Weingartner, a rhythmical motive associated in Schubert’s mind 
with death; and its occurrence here is, according to her, Schubert’s 
pathetic recognition of the fact that it was too late for anything so agree- 
able now to happen to him. We are similarly invited to regard ‘ Abschied’ 
(in the ‘ Schwanengesang’) as a melancholy song. All this is surely 
far-fetched. 

Mme. Weingartner’s biography is open to criticism at several points, 
and QO. E. Deutsch’s ‘ Schubert: A Documentary Biography’ must be 
recommended to her attention. She reads ‘ Mein Traum’ as sheer 
autobiography. The last chapter has a special interest, for it gives an 
account in some detail of ‘ Schneewittchen ’, an opera (text by the Swiss 
poet Otto Maag) which Felix Weingartner provided with music from 
Schubert—not, however, in the spirit of the compiiers of * Lilac Time ’. 
The music consists of pieces from Schubert’s stage works, together with 
a number of dances and marches. One of the songs (‘ An Laura’) is 
mentioned as being used, and also a piece from the fragmentary ‘ Lazarus’. 
For the rest, the score consists of arias, melodramas, romances, choruses 
and intermezzos from Schubert’s neglected operas. For instance, when, 
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forsaken in the forest, Snow White prays, recourse is made, says 
Mme. Weingartner, to the music Schubert wrote for a child lost in a 
wood, in ‘ Alfonso and Estrella’. (But is not ‘ Fernando’ and not 
‘Alfonso’ the opera with such a child?) Much use is made of the 
‘ Zauberharfe’ music; and the loveliest thing in the new opera, 
Mme. Weingartner thinks, is an intermezzo from that work. ‘ Schnee- 
wittchen ’ was first performed at Basel on December 26th 1941. In the 
month before he died Felix Weingartner conducted two scenes, and then, 
mortally ill, had to relinquish his stick. This was on April 20th 1942. 


He died on May 7th. 
R. C. 


Johannes Brahms : sein Leben und Werk. By Walter and Paula Rehberg. 
pp. 655. (Artemis-Verlag, Ziirich, 1947.) 

One more “ life-and-works ’’ of Brahms! Fortunately this is quite a 
good one. It tells us nothing new about Brahms the man, throws no fresh 
and penetrating light on his music; but it does very skilfully sum up most 
of the important facts about man and music and most of the orthodox 
judgments on the musician. For the German-reading layman this may 
well be the book on Brahms, a sort of ‘ Master Musician’; indeed, it 
borrows several of the excellent features of the ‘ Master Musicians’ 
series—the calendar of the subject’s life (though without the parallel 
date-references to contemporary musicians), the personalia, the careful 
catalogue of works. The catalogues in the Rehberg volume are threefold 
and most useful: according to opus numbers (with page references), 
according to categories, and vocal works in alphabetical order of first 
lines (with indication of poetic source). The bibliography is less satis- 
factory: even as a list of works consulted it shows gaps that are revealed 
also in the biographical portion of the book. Geiringer’s book has not 
been consulted, nor Schauffler’s ‘ The Unknown Brahms ’ which—despite 
all the question-marks one wants to scribble in the margin—no modern 
biographer of Brahms can ignore. Among German sources one misses 
the important ‘ Billroth und Brahms im Briefwechsel’ published some 
twelve or thirteen years ago, and the revealing collection of Brahms’s 
letters to his Hamburg relations published by Kurt Stephenson under the 
title ‘ Johannes Brahms’ Heimatbekenntnis’. Similarly with musical 
sources: consultation of Orel’s study of the sketches for the Haydn 
Variations would have told the Rehbergs that the orchestral version was 
not the original form of the work. Nevertheless the biographical part 
of the book, which is considerably the largest, is generally full and sound; 
Kalbeck and most of the published volumes of correspondence have been 
thoroughly combed, and a complete, truthful and living portrait of the 
man Brahms in all his human relationships has been skilfully and artisti- 
cally built up largely from letters and first-hand accounts. The authors 
do not obtrude their own personalities and their restraint has had its 
reward. 

The critical part of the book is less satisfactory. Its judgments are 
sound enough, but they are too often buried in showers of adjectives, of a 
kind only too familiar in German writing on music, though it must be 
said in fairness that the Rehbergs’ poetisieren is restrained by comparison 
with many purple patches one has read. And even in their criticism 
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they have an eye for the significant point. ‘‘ Every ass’ (to use Brahms’s 
own vigorous expression) has pointed out the accidental and utterly 
unimportant similarity between the opening of the A major violin Sonata 
and the ‘ Meistersinger’ Preislied; not one of them—except Kalbeck, 
who puts in everything, silly and sensible—has noticed that the second 
subject of the first movement is an instrumental version of ‘ Wie Melodien 
zieht es’, which Brahms composed at nearly the same time—and also 
in A major. The Rehbergs mention it. 

As is to be expected of a book written and published in Switzerland, 
considerable emphasis is laid on Brahms’s connections with that country. 
They are more numerous than one had remembered. The authors claim 
that ‘* Brahms first won general and undisputed recognition in German- 
speaking Switzerland ’’ ; it is certainly true that a number of his works 
were issued by a Swiss publisher, Rieter-Biedermann, that several of his 
masterpieces were written at Thun, and that Basel, Ziirich and 
Winterthur were the scenes of some of his greatest triumphs as pianist 
and conductor. 


El Origen Musical de los Animales-Simbolos en la Mitologia y la Escultura 
Antiguas. By Marius Schneider. pp. 472. (Instituto Espanol de 
Musicologia. Barcelona, 1946). 

The Instituto Espafiol de Musicologia has been very fortunate in 
acquiring the services of such an eminent scholar as Marius Schneider. 
This is seemingly his first publication of importance in Spain, and it 
is to be hoped that he will eventually recover the papers which he had 
to leave behind in Germany and thus be able to enlarge on this fascinating 
theme with greater documentation and factual evidence. 

Dr. Schneider tells us in his introduction how a chance visit to Ripoll, 
in northern Spain, brought him face to face with a series of sculptured 
animals on the capitals of the cathedral cloister there. He was imme- 
diately reminded of an Indian theory of the thirteenth century which 
identified certain animals with definite musical sounds. He had been 
interested by this idea, and had formerly found it strangely corroborated 
by beliefs and traditions which he had observed while living among native 
tribes in Africa. Further visits to the cloisters of San Cugat and Gerona 
convinced Dr. Schneider that he had hit on valuable and very definite 
evidence of the traditional relationships between animal symbols and 
musical notes. After much investigation it was finally quite definitely 
established that the monks of the twelfth century walking round these 
newly constructed cloisters would, by keeping their eyes on the capitals 


above them as they passed by, be reminded of the hymn of the patron: 


saint of their church. Each pillar represented a time-beat and the animals 
on them represented the notes. When the capitals contained mythical 
animals or other symbols these were found to be in place of rests and often 
pointed to mysteries other than musical ones. Having deciphered the 
tune for San Cugat, Dr. Schneider noted it down and it was found to 
conform exactly to a tune which is still in use in the church to-day. So, 
the series of eagles, bulls, cocks, lions, peacocks, &c., started Dr. Schneider 
off on this astonishing and far-reaching book, and it must be confessed 
that on the whole the purely musical interest of the work is slight in 
comparison with its tremendous occult significance, 
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Dr. Schneider has an esoteric message for those who have eyes to see 
and whose noses are long enough not to get turned up in scorn or ridicule 
at what would seem, on the surface of things, to be very far-fetched and 
completely obscure ideas. His final chapter: ‘Canta el Cosmos’, 
which he describes as an ‘‘ essay in the reconstruction of the megalithic 
tradition ’’, is a veritable mass of baffling information. There are many 
musical and graphical illustrations at the end of the volume, and a 
separate pocket contains large charts and diagrams of which one 
especially—No. XI1—really must be seen to be believed. 


N. F. 


Anuario Musical, Vol. 1. pp. 240. (Instituto Espafiol de Musicologia, 
Barcelona, 1946.) 

Catdélogo Musical de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid: I. Manuscritos. By 
Higinio Anglés and José Subira. pp. 490, pl. 28 (Instituto Espafiol 
de Musicologia, Barcelona, 1946). 

The Instituto Espatiol de Musicologia was created in September 1943 
as a branch of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, and 
started functioning at the beginning of 1944. Its functions are described 
thus: (1) To make an inventory of the historical music preserved in 
Spain and to publish catalogues. (2) To continue publishing the 
* Monumentos de la Musica Espafiola’ started by the Instituto Diego de 
Velazquez. (3) To publish monographs on the history of Spanish music. 
(4) ‘To found a very specialized library and archives of photographs and 
photostats. (5) To create a section devoted to the scientific collection 
and publication of Spanish folklore from the various regions. (6) To 
organize courses in musicology and lectures. 

The Instituto Espafiol de Musicologia has started off very auspiciously 
with three volumes dated 1946. The ‘ Catalogo Musical de la Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid’ compiled by its director, Father Higinio Anglés, 
and its secretary, José Subira, promises to be a work of the greatest 
interest to musicologists the world over. At present only Vol. I, dealing 
with manuscripts, is to hand. ‘There are 490 pages and a series of 
excellent photographic illustrations. 

No, 1 of the monographs is the astonishing volume about the musical 
origin of mythological animal-symbols, reviewed separately. 

Then there is Vol. I of the ‘ Anuario Musical’. The reader is told in 
a foreword that this publication will take the place, for the time being, 
of a ‘ Revista de Musica’, In it it is hoped to publish articles on the 
latest findings of Spanish musicology, and this first number sets a very 
high standard indeed. ‘There are excellent and erudite articles on the 
Arab influence on early romance poetry (by the late Dr. Hans Spanke) 
and, especially, on the much-discussed Arab influence in Spanish music. 
In the latter article Dr. Marius Schneider gives vast and convincing 
musical documentation to prove that the Arabs were only the porters, 
so to speak, of the much older Persian influences which Dr. Schneider 
traces very ingeniously through the folk music of India, Africa and 
Europe, Another very interesting article is that by Father José Antonio 
Donostia on the recurring insistence of a particular mode of E, and that 
aspect of the melodic minor scale on which the harmonic schemes of 
accompaniment of all the old Spanish thrummed instruments are based, 
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in a comparative study of Iberian folk music, José Subira commences 
what will be a detailed study of the chamber music played at the Madrid 
court during the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 
A point of interest to us here is the fact that nearly all this music was 
supplied by London publishers such as Robert Bremner, John Preston, 
Peter Thompson, Peter Welcker, James Blundell, William Napier, 
William Forster, John Walsh, James Longman, John Bland, Henry 
Fougt (who is said to have improved the standards of music printing at 
his ‘* At the Lyre and Owl’) and others. Short biographical details are 
sometimes given of these publishers and their firms. And finally a most 
interesting article by Father Francisco Baldellé on organists and organ 
builders of Barcelona from the thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries. 
Anybody who has visited Catalufa will remember those curious carassas 
I always took to be Saracen heads which adorn nearly all the church 
organs in the district. Father Baldellé goes into the origin of these and 
states that the one in Barcelona Cathedral used to function mechanically 
at the organist’s wishes, and when it opened its eyes and mouth let out 
a great roar, showering the waiting children below with all manner of 
sweetmeats—this during certain festivals, of course! 


N. F. 
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Brahms, Sonata in E minor, Op. 38, arranged for Viola and Piano by 
Lionel Tertis. (Augener, London.) 

One of the commonest objections to this work is that the cello part is 
too low to be satisfactory; its imagined sonorities are always finer than 
the actual sound, even when pains are taken over balancing. This 
adaptation is therefore doubly welcome, both as an enrichment of the 
viola repertory and as a means whereby the work may be given new life. 
Naturally enough a good deal of the solo part is transposed up an octave, 
but Brahms wrote the cello part so low in those characteristic passages 
in which the cello forms a bass to the piano’s harmony that the trans- 
position still leaves the viola part comfortably below the lowest note of 
the piano part. There are thus very few passages where the harmony is 
materially altered; there is occasionally an awkward second inversion 
where formerly there was a root-position chord (e.g. four bars from letter A 
in the first movement). The entry at letter K, also in the first movement, 
is the only place where violence is done to the harmony; there is nothing 
there that Brahms might not have written; but the effect is quite different 
now that the melody is no longer the bass as well. The piano part 
remains unaltered and the viola part is treated with the arranger’s 
wonted integrity. 


Bush, Alan, The Winter Journey (Randall Swingler), cantata tor soprano, 
baritone, mixed chorus, strings and harp, Op. 29. (Joseph Williams, 
London.) Vocal Score. 53s. 

**A cold coming we had of it.”’ As Eliot’s Magi tell us of their 


journey and the thoughts and self-questionings occasioned by what they 


saw, so in Randall Swingler’s words do Mary and Joseph tell of the 
ordeal of their journey to Bethlehem and ask the unanswered question 
of the hard city: 


Are you afraid of the life that we have brought you? 
Is it your fear which shuts the door? 


Here, then, is nothing picturesque, and such parts of the poem as 
are narrative are set austerely as though their only purpose was to 
explain the main theme, the crisis caused by the Incarnation. One will 
thus find indifference and hostility portrayed, and uneasy stirrings and 
passionate appeal, but little tenderness or repose. 

The music is for all its austerity always sufficient and often beautiful; 
the five numbers are bound together internally by polyphony and exter- 
nally by subtle repetitions and modifications of harmony and phrase which 
never amount to a Lettmotiv system. The listener is aware that the work 
hangs together, but the composer is not at pains to show him how this 
is achieved. After an adagio introduction containing thematic germs 
given out in passionate cantabile the first chorus describes the busy city 
with its welcome for all except those who bring “‘ nothing but a burden 
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of trouble’’. The accompaniment is mainly in the staccato quavers 
suggested by the opening words: ‘‘ The city rustles like a rookery at 
evening’. The same phrase, welcoming with “‘ come in ”’ all who bring 
money or business, is used with irony for the greeting of Mary and 
Joseph—‘‘ no room’’. The second number is Joseph’s description of 
their journey and the faith which made them go on. This is a long piece 
of declamation whose beautiful moments stand in widely-spaced relief 
in arid surroundings. The third number is a short and hushed and 
highly imaginative chorus describing the sleepers in the city uneasily 
stirring; this is a splendid piece of writing that cannot fail. There 
follows an expressive appeal by Mary which leads to a final chorale 
(presumably so called because it occupies the summing-up position—it is 
not, formally speaking, a chorale). In this last number semi-chorus and 
chorus together point the moral in austerely beautiful harmony. 


. all in vain they made 
That journey through the waste and wild 
Unless we make some place to lay the child 
That will be born this Christmas 
In the season of the heart. 


The vocal parts are not beyond an average choral society; they show 
a true appreciation of choral technique that makes their difficulties 
worth overcoming. 


Bush, Alan, Lyric Interlude for Violin Solo with Piano Accompaniment, 
Op. 26. (Joseph Williams, London.) 7s. 6d. 

The title of this work is somewhat misleading: it is really a sonata 
in four movements, the last a developed repetition of the first. The 
themes consist for the most part of complex little phrases, not complete 
in themselves, nor even memorable as independent themes, but offering 
infinite variety in rhythmic and decorative development. Mr. Bush is 
resourceful in these developments. If sometimes they appear to be over- 
long it is surely because they come entirely from the mind. The sense of 
harmony, too, is essentially an intellectual sense: the tonal structure and 
key relationships are evident enough as one pores over them; but it is 
not harmony that moves the heart. ‘The violin writing, edited by Max 
Rostal, is imaginative and thoroughly in the character of the instrument. 


E. L. 


Cooke, Arnold, Alla Marcia for Clarinet and Piano. (Oxford University 
Press.) 3s. 

There is a dainty touch of humour in this short piece as clarinet and 
piano chase each other in imitations or try to forestall an unexpected 
rhythm. As its title implies, it is a piece in the form of a march in three 
symmetrical sections, grateful enough to play, easy to listen to. 

E. L. 


Copland, Aaron, Third Symphony. (Boosey & Hawkes, New York.) 
Full Score, $4.50. 

Aaron Copland’s most recent large-scale work, written in 1944~—46, 

is not as experimental as may be expected. There are four movements, 

all full of interesting matter dealt with competently and musically. It 
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may be that Copland has ceased to be an enfant terrible; certainly this 
Symphony shows none of the lack of perfect welding of material which, 
although probably deliberate, was found rather distracting in earlier 
works (e.g. ‘ El Salén Mexico’ and ‘ Billy the Kid ’). 

The fact that one is unable to decide which movement one likes best 
indicates that the whole work is on a high level. The first movement, 
thoughtfully written, is followed by a sort of scherzo which shows off 
American brass writing and contains some characteristic Copland fun 
with an Eb clarinet. A delicate third movement is linked with the 
finale, which opens with a fanfare for brass and is very fully scored. 

Throughout the work one is impressed by the composer’s freshness 
of outlook. It is a freshness which makes all technical devices, such as 
canonic writing and deliberate syncopation, seem perfectly natural; and 
it is a distinctly American freshness. Copland seems to be capable ot 
expressing the American spirit (whatever that may be) in the same way 
that Vaughan Williams expresses the English spirit. And this, quite 
apart from the intrinsic value of the work, should be a good reason for 
performing his third Symphony. K. A. 


Ginastera, Alberto, Lamentaciones de Jeremias Propheta (Latin Words) for 
Unaccompanied 8-part Chorus. (Music Press, Inc., New York.) 
$0.35. 

The writing is in four parts with occasional divisi chording. There 
is no key signature, and there are three parts: O vos omnes ’’, Ego 
vir videns and Recordare Domine ’’. 

The opening cries by alternate groups of women’s voices should be 
highly effective in setting the scene for this well-written short work. The 
first part has a fugato with a modal flavour and the harmony tends to 
open fourths and fifths with some striking clashes before the final cries of 
‘** Domine, Domine’’. The middle movement is a broad alla breve in 
which the composer shows considerable skill and inventiveness within 
very restricted means. ‘The finale with its vigorous syncopations and 
climaxes brings the work to a rousing end in the key of A major. 

An enterprising choir interested in including a modern South American 
work in its repertory would undoubtedly find these ‘ Lamentations of 
Jeremiah well worth performing. 


Guarnieri, Camargo, Songs for Medium Voice and Piano: Declaragao; 
Den-Bau ; Quando te vi pela primetra véz; Quebra o céco, menina; 
Tanta coisa a dizer-te. (Music Press, Inc., New York.) $0.60 each. 

These songs by Camargo Guarnieri follow the accepted contours for 

Brazilian vocal pieces created by Villa Lobos on the basis of the popular 

song. Guarnieri says nothing new or striking, and his style conforms to 

the group-mind pattern out of which Brazilian composers seem to find it 

very difficult to rise to really individual expression. N. F. 


Hopkins, Antony, Two French Folksongs for Medium Voice and Piano. 
(Chester, London.) 2s. each. 
The French folksongs are ‘ Le Roi Renaud’ and ‘ La Bergére aux 
champs’. Accompaniments in an appropriate style are tastefully pro- 
vided; the setting for the shepherdess, accompanied by her gallant 
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consort, is trés dix-huitiéme; as for the gruesome adventures and death of 
Renaud, they are made to seem quite frighteningly real by the simple 
but ingenuous harmonic variations reflecting each episode of the little 
tale in turn. 


Milford, Robin, Easter Meditations for Organ, Nos. 5 and 6. (Oxford 
University Press.) 3s. 6d. each. 

The appearance of two more in this distinguished series of organ pieces 
is welcome. No. 5 is an excellent extended piece in B minor built on a 
solemn and striking theme. The momentum is well sustained; the music 
eschews the episodic and concentrates on its destination. It may well 
be felt that the fugal treatment of the theme half-way through the piece 
is out of keeping with the rest. ‘The entry of the second voice striking 
and repeating a bare seventh above the first smacks of parody. In 
contrast No. 6, in which are linked references to ‘ The Lord my pasture 
shall prepare’ and ‘O come, O come, Immanuel’, seems lacking in 
substance. There is none the less an attraction in its slow-moving and 
uneventful pastoral flow. 


Milhaud, Darius, Suite for Violin and Piano. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London.) 7s. 6d. 

The three pieces of this suite, ‘ Gigues ’, ‘ Sailor Song’ and * Horn- 
pipes ’, are full of incident. The themes themselves are fresh, lively and 
bon enfant, and they are developed, or more often repeated and em- 
broidered upon with many ingenious devices. Milhaud, with the con- 
scious purpose one feels of keeping the listener wide awake and alert, 
gauges his effects with merciless precision. And more often than not he 
succeeds. The use of dissonant appoggiaturas is a favourite device, and 
very amusing they can be, especially when they jerk in off the beat. 
I like, too, the passages of lugubrious brooding humorously contrasted 
with impertinent displays of virtuosity. And when these and other tricks 
up his sleeve have been played what is there to fall back upon? Why, 
agility—a sheer love of agility, no matter what the notes are, for its own 
sake. Happy Milhaud! The form of the three pieces is transparently 
clear: one almost sees the composer’s intelligent mind collecting his 
devices and, like a conjurer, ordering their use. ‘The first movement, 
‘ Gigues ’, alone has a certain longueur. 

E. L. 


Moeran, FE. J., Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra. (Novello, London). 
Arrangement for Violoncello and Piano, 1os. 6d. 

While this work does not contain enough fiery originality to storm its 
way to public acceptance, it seems likely to win its way by sheer per- 
suasiveness. Its romantic ardour and shapeliness are qualities that catch 
the ear at first hearing: it is a pleasure in itself to feel the composer’s 
tight grip on his material, to feel the mastery with which the opening 
phrase is made to fill the canvas of the first movement, as theme, accom- 
paniment, fanfare, fugato and climax. ‘This movement, being built so 
largely on one phrase, does not find a formal recapitulation desirable; 
symmetry is achieved by the return to the original B minor, but the 
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process of enhancement of the theme continues to the end. The second 
movement is an Adagio in Bh major; its heart is on its sleeve. The cello 
and the muted strings play in loving partnership, and again one theme is 
sufficient for the whole. ‘Towards the end of this movement the tonality 
is broken up to such an extent that it is obvious that the opening cannot 
return; instead there is a short cadenza leading into the finale, Allegretto 
deciso, alla marcia, in which the cello reverts to time-honoured grand- 
motherly humour and the orchestra is saucy and highly coloured. One 
of the contrasting episodes is a long and expressive passage in which the 
theme is transformed into a passionate folksong, but for the rest of the 
work the composer never lets go of the reins. The solo part is most 
effectively arranged without fuss or scrubbing. i 


Moeran, E. J., Rahoon (James Joyce), song for Medium Voice and Piano. 
(Oxford University Press.) 2s. 6 

The dark loneliness and softly falling rain of Joyce’s poem find clever 
reflection in the music. The song is of the common and easily written 
‘* atmospheric ”’ type in which the voice part is mostly declamatory and 
the piano part a highly chromatic pianissimo ramble. It is all skilfully 
done, and a good singer can bring it off in the right emotional atmosphere, 
but there is little sheer musical quality. ‘. &. 


Myers, Rollo, H., Je peux regarder le soleil en face, Song for Medium Voice 
and Piano. (Chester, London.) 2s. 

The contrast of the declamatory and the descriptive passages in this 
song—one of the few settings of Jean Cocteau’s more serious poems— 
seems admirably calculated to bring into relief the poem’s predominant 
mood of despair. The imagined glimpse of hell is suggested in a 
mysterious ostinato figure while the desperate resignation of the con- 
clusion (‘‘ Ah! comment guérir ta folle manie de m’6ter ton corps’’) 
is allowed to make its full effect in a free recitative style. The sensitive 
vocal writing calls for a baritone voice capable of making the most of the 
lower register. E. L. 


Pitfield, ‘Thomas, Night Music, Choral Suite (Augener, London.) Vocal 
Score, 3s. 6d. 

A choir which lacks an efficient accompaniment is usually compelled 
to make madrigals and partsongs its staple fare; if it attempts modern 
unaccompanied works of any pretension it usually finds unreasonable 
demands made on its powers of intonation. ‘Thus even apart from its 
intrinsic musical worth this suite is a godsend. It is not easy, but it is 
rewarding in that the music is always vocal; one never feels that any of the 
ideas would sound better in instrumental colour. The composer has 
obviously taken care that each phrase is a singable one, and more, that 
it will carry its part in the polyphonic structure without straining its 
cantabile line. ‘The picturesque words are the composer’s; there are five 
numbers. ‘The first is entitled ‘ Horseman Night’, a shadowy allegretto 
in 6-8 time in G minor (S.A.T.B.); the second is ‘ Lingering Music’ 
for S.A.T.B.B. with mezzo-soprano solo, a most beautiful piece of sus- 
tained polyphony in 5~4 time in B minor; the third is ‘ Midnight Wind ’, 
melodramatic and marked con afflizione—its chromatic humming effects 
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are a little obvious after the previous beauties. There follows a graceful 
‘Inverse Serenade’ (S.A.A.T.B.B.) in which the inner voices chant 
““ fa-la’’ between the twin melodies of soprano and bass. The last 
number (S.S.A.T.B.) is an invocation of sleep of great beauty. It would 
he wrong to give the impression that the whole work is highly original, 
but the influences have stimulated the composer, not enveloped him. 


I. K. 


Quilter, Roger, Music and Moonlight (Shelley), song for Medium Voice 
and Piano. (Curwen, London.) 2s. 

This song is made of the usual ingredients: a pretty, well-oiled tune 
with commonplace harmony adulterated in the usual manner with 
appogiaturas and added sixths. One becomes more impatient of this 
well-groomed gentility than of downright vulgarity. The competence 
with which this easily-sung music is turned out cannot be gainsaid, but 
how blowsy does Shelley’s bloom become in this sort of garden! 


I. K. 


Reizenstein, Franz, Sonata in G sharp for Violin and Piano. (Lengnick, 
London.) 9s. 

A work of conflicting styles, but of many excellent qualities. In 
harmony and design the first movement is splendidly conceived, rather 
like a movement by Sibelius. In 9-4 time throughout, it is built as a 
solid piece that can be grasped by the mind and the ear as an entity. 
The impetuous second subject of this movement, with the violin 
aggressively reiterating its low As and Gs, is especially memorable, but 
what is even more impressive is the manner in which this subject and its 
development are welded into the whole. The second movement, a 
scherzo, reminds one of Hindemith: lean in texture with some good 
two-part counterpoint and the rhythmic pattern kept perilously taut. I 
am less impressed by the third movement, the structure and significance 
of which, I must confess, have so far eluded me. The sudden appearance 
of themes as from nowhere with their vast ornate developments, the 
virtuoso piano writing and the frequent changes of mood would suggest 
a free fantasy. From a reading of the score, at any rate, it seems notice- 
ably less homogeneous in style than the impressive opening movements. 


E. L. 


Rowley, Alec, Miniature Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London.) Arrangement for 2 Pianos (2 copies). 6s. 

There should be a ready sale for this work in schools, for it is specially 
designed for elementary performers. The solo part is carefully arranged 
with plenty of fingering and pedal indications, and within the limits set 
by small hands there are exemplified many facets of the pianist’s tech- 
nique. ‘The second piano part carries in addition to the large notes 
representing the minimum accompaniment a clear indication of the 
orchestration which is full of colour and well within the range of most 
school orchestras. The most successful movement musically is the 
second, a minuet. The themes of the opening allegro and the rondo 
seem to have suffered from the limitations imposed on them, There is a 
cadenza in the last movement leading back to the opening bars of the 
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Rowley, Alec, Three Songs of Innocence (Blake, for 3 Female Voices and 
Piano (Novello, London.) 1s. 6d. 

These delightful settings bring us the poems with the dew still on 
them. They are ‘ Piping down the valleys wild ’, ‘ Little Lamb, who made 
thee?’ and ‘ Holy Thursday’. The handling of the voices is beyond 
cavil and the satisfaction (possibly mingled with surprise) with which 
many choirs will view their negotiation of the changes of key and mood 
will be an unconscious tribute to the composer’s unerring technique. 

I. K. 
Searle, Humphrey, Two Songs (A. E. Housman), Op. 9g. 1. March Past; 
2. The Stinging Nettle. (Joseph Williams, London.) 4s. 

Housman’s technique, like Heine’s, contains within its lyricism the 
drop of gall. Humphrey Searle has allowed the gall to impregnate the 
whole poem in each case. ‘‘ And touch it and it stings’ is Housman’s 
bitter last line, but the music has been stinging us for three pages. The 
unrelieved albeit mainly quiet dissonance of the settings makes them 
heavy of heart and hand—but doubtless there are some who would read 
Housman in this way. The vocal line is difficult but expressive; it 
requires sure intonation, though in this matter the pianist’s right hand 
is helpful. The piano part is well written and in ‘ March Past’ deals 
faithfully with drum and “‘ screaming fife”’. Both songs are written 
with the certainty and economy of a composer who knows his mind. 


Stevens, Bernard, Three Songs (John Donne) for High Voice and Piano. 
1. Sweetest love, I do not go. 2. Go, and catch a falling star. 3%. The 
Good-morrow. (Oxford University Press.) 6s. 

The main problem in these settings of Donne seems to have been a 
question of form. The first, a poem in five stanzas, might have called for a 
strophic setting. Instead of this the philosophical reflections of the last 
three verses are conceived in an entirely different spirit from the opening, 
with a corresponding introduction of new thematic material and texture, 
rather like the ending of Duparc’s ‘ Invitation au voyage’. The second, 
however, is in the conventional A.B.A. form, and the third is a developed 
Lied. Sometimes the vocal line seems to hover too long in the upper 
register for the singer’s comfort, especially when such passages are pre- 
ceded by wide intervals not altogether easy to negotiate. Here the 
composer’s intention was apparently to catch some of the passionate 
spirit of Donne’s poetry, and this he does, despite such technical 
awkwardnesses, manage to convey. 


Thomson, Virgil, The Mother of us All.. Opera. Libretto by Gertrude 
Stein. (Music Press, Inc., New York.) Vocal Score. 

One is no longer puzzled by Gertrude Stein, of whom one knows 
what to expect. It is not surprising to find, for example, the following 
colloquy in her opera libretto: ‘* I don’t know what a mouse is, I don’t 
know what a mouse is. What is a mouse? ’’—‘‘ I am a mouse.’’—‘‘ Well.”’ 
—‘* Yes well.’’—* All right well. Well what is a mouse? ’’—‘‘ I am a 
mouse.’’—*‘ Well if you are what is a mouse? ’’—‘* You know what a 
mouse is, | am a mouse.’’—** Yes well, and she.’’ However much of this 
sort of thing may be read on page after page of this vocal score, one 
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vathers readily enough that here is a kind of dream-like panorama of the 
long fight for American women’s emancipation during the nineteenth 
century, with incidents and fashions nightmarishly intermingled, but 
inaking a definite impression in the sum-total. What does perplex is 
Virgil Thomson’s music, which, as the work of a highly sophisticated 
composer and a mordant, witty and exacting critic, shows a baldness and 


ingenuousness that can only be understood as being due to a sort of 


affectation. Even so, it is difficult to feel comfortable about its consorting 
with Gertrude Stein. 

Is it all a joke on Mr. Thomson’s part? One must in charity suppose 
so on lookmg at such a thing as the closing cadence, which has to be 
seen on the last page of the score if one is to believe any composer who 
knows his craft capable of anything so crudely and clumsily ineffectual 
as a plagal cadence in which the voice, held over four plain, subdominant 
chords, trails down to a mediant without orchestral support of any kind 
and is followed by three silent bars while the slow curtain descends, with 
a common tonic chord creeping in like a shame-faced latecomer. What 
is one to make of this? What, indeed, of an appalling resourcelessness 
in harmony, melody, figuration and texture which afflicts the whole opera 
almost without relief? For the most part one finds hardly a chord that 
could not occur in Cimarosa, and most of the harmony clings desperately 
to root position. When a modern touch occurs, as in the polytonal 
Prelude to Act I, Scene iv (and even that is entirely an affair of common 
triads), it seems absurdly incongruous, and when Mr. Thomson writes 
a sustained tune, as in the Prelude to the next scene, it has the homely 
artlessness of Stephen Foster, well suited to the subject, of course, but 
neither to the libretto nor to the rest of the music, which gives the singers 
next to nothing to sing and the players nothing to play. 

One longs to be told whether ‘ The Mother of us All’ is expected to 
be taken seriously. (Or for that matter the photograph, backed by several 
stars and a few stripes, of the librettist, who for preference spent her life 
in Paris.) But then again, art that requires explanation, especially when 
it is an art on the surface so simple as this, is open to suspicion. E. B. 


Vaughan Williams, R., Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis. Arranged 
for 2 Pianos by Maurice Jacobson. (Curwen, London.) 6s. 6d. 
(2 copies). 

This arrangement is not successful either as two-piano music per se 
or as an attempt to recapture the sound and feel of the original. ‘The 
arranger must have realized the hopelessness of the task, for he has 
addressed himself solely to an audience of two players who, it is to be 
hoped, can use imagination and memory to fill out their percussive and 
evanescent chords. How, for instance, can one recapture the wonderful 
opening, drawn out of silence so that the ear can hardly tell where it 
begins? This version sounds inevitably like an examiner propounding 
some abstruse aural dictation. Again, all the little crescendi whereby 
string players emerge from the general mass must go by the board. 
Mr. Jacobson knows this as well as anybody; one catches him writing a 
crescendo on a sustained note only on one occasion. One is anxious lest 
the music proper should mistakenly be judged by the sound of the 
arrangement. It is very competently distributed and not at all difficult. 
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Vaughan Williams, R., Suite for Pipes, for Treble, Alto, ‘Tenor and Bass 
Pipe. (Oxford University Press.) Miniature Score. 5s. 

The success of this suite is another proof of Vaughan Williams’s 
versatility—or should one rather praise the adaptability of his formulae? 
There are four moyements. The first is ‘ Intrada’, in which the four 
pipes enter in a modal mixture of fanfare and arabesque. The ‘ Minuet ’ 
is a shapely example of the composer’s most melting diatonic style. The 
‘Valse’ is interesting mainly for its irregular phrase-lengths. The 
finale is a ‘ Jig’ on familiar busy lines with a charming quiet end. As 
the main appeal of this work must lie in its colouring, one cannot say 
more, without hearing a performance, than that the draughtsmanship 
is excellent. I. K 


Vaughan Williams, R., The Voice out of the Whirlwind, Motet for Chorus 
(S.A.T.B.) and Organ. (Oxford University Press.) 1s. 8d. 

The Lord’s answer to Job out of the whirlwind makes a striking 
motet: it is adapted by the composer from the ‘ Galliard of Sons of the 
Morning’ in Scene VIII of ‘Job’. The opening and closing bars 
consist, appropriately enough, of the imperious figure from Scene I 
representing God arising in His majesty. The vocal parts, though mainly 
diatonic, contain a few chromatic pitfalls: for the motet to be effective 
a substantial body of tone is required. The organ part is well laid out, 
in three staves throughout, and does not encourage lethargy. I. K. 


Wagner, Quartet Movement. Reconstructed by Gerald Abraham. (Oxford 
University Press.) Score, 5s. 

Wagner’s quartet movement, the preface to this edition states, was 
written or sketched in 1864, though it was never performed and has 
completely disappeared. All we know of it, Professor Abraham states, 
following Newman’s ‘ Life of Wagner ’, “ is that its principal theme was 
afterwards used in Act III of ‘ Siegfried’ and the ‘ Siegfried Idyll’ ”’. 
What first of all claims our attention in this edition, described as “‘ a 
conjectural reconstruction from the ‘ Siegfried Idyll’ and the final scene 
of ‘ Siegfried’ ’’, are the penetrating arguments forming the preface 
—penetrating, though something of the talent of Sherlock Holmes is, in 
all conscience, required to follow them. Professor Abraham explains 
how, with the knowledge that the “ lullaby ”’ episode was inserted by 
Wagner into the ‘ Siegfried Idyll’ as an afterthought, he proceeded to 
examine the score of the ‘ Idyll’ with a view to discovering other paren- 
thetic or extraneous sections. Seven such sections were thus noted, 
fragments ranging from four to twenty-seven bars. It seems reasonable 
to suppose, the argument continues, ‘‘ that the ‘ Idyll’ without these 
parentheses corresponds roughly to the quartet movement of 1864’’. 
Reasonable, roughly? We are here on very conjectural ground, as indeed 
Professor Abraham is prepared to admit. The removal of these passages, 
however, left the editor with some awkward gaps and “ no clue to the 
way they were originally joined ”’ until, finally, he discovered the missing 
link in the curious fact (surely capable of appreciation only by virtuoso 
Wagnerian students) that Wagner “‘ re-wrote passages in 3-4 that had 


been originally conceived in 4~—4, but never the reverse ”’. 
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The preface is a model of painstaking, tenacious, detective-like 
argument; the resultant score, with its occasional substitutions and 
amendments, an acceptable new version of the ‘ Siegfried Idyll ’. 


E. L. 


Wray, John, My Grief on the Sea (Douglas Hyde), Song for Low Voice 
and Piano. (Curwen, London.) 2s. 

This short song with its lilting 6-8 rhythm shows a curiously placid 
attitude to the words. Only a zephyr moves the sea and the dreamt-of 
embraces evoke no passion. But the melody and harmony have a quiet 
charm which steal into one’s affection. I. K 
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The ‘ Revue Belge de Musicologie’ boasts a tower of strength in 
Charles van den Borren. In Vol. I (fasc. 2-3-4, December 1946 to July 
1947) he reviews André Pirro’s ‘ Histoire de la Musique, de la fin du XIVe 
siécle a la fin du XVle ’, (Paris, 1940), Dr. du Saar’s ‘ Jacobus Barbireau ” 

Utrecht, 1946), the new edition of Jeppesen’s ‘ Palestrina’, Yvonne 
Rokseth’s ‘ Danses cléricales du XI1le siécle’ (Paris, 1947) and other 
books, and writes commemorative articles on Raffaele Casimiri, André 
Pirro and Henry Pruniéres; and, as a reviewer (Jacques Handschin) of 
his ‘ Etudes sur le XVe siécle musical’ (Antwerp, 1941) says: ‘“* We 
obtain side-lights on many an interesting subject’’. Van den Borren 
disputes the identification of Barbireau (chapel-master of Our Lady of 
Antwerp from 1448 till 1491) with Barbingant—according to him an 
inferior composer. ‘This would reduce the compositions attributed to 
Barbireau from twelve to seven. Was Sweelinck ever Zarlino’s pupil? 
Mattheson, but he alone, says that Sweelinck studied in Italy, and the 
evidence, we are told, is that Mattheson was wrong. Van den Borren 
describes Mme. Rokseth’s clerical dances’’ as half-way between 
sacred and profane . . . an ideal compromise between the austerity of 
the liturgy and the need of those officiating for relaxation ’’. The dances, 
which were sedate, were performed in the cloisters, where priests and 
choristers restored the circulation to limbs benumbed by the long services, 
while singing Latin hymns appropriate to the day. Van den Borren 
defends the solidity of Pruniéres’s learning against his detractors. But 
there is more to the story of the edition of Lully’s works than he chooses 
to tell. Mare Pincherle has an article, rich in detail, on the Amsterdam 
publishers Roger and Le Céne. There is a review of Jan Bouws’s book, 
published at Bruges in 1946, in South African Dutch, on music in South 
Africa from 1652 till 1806; and the review includes a substantial article 
by the same author on music there in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. It is unfortunately written in Flemish. Jacques Chailley’s 
‘ Notes on the transcription of the balletta, The Queen of April’ is a 
pretty piece of musicology. The point is whether Aubry’s transcription 
of the tune, in his book on trouvéres and troubadours (according to which 
it is an irreproachable tune in G) is to be trusted, or that of Gérold, who 
transcribes literally the unique manuscript, according to which the refrain 
divagates into C. Chailley has now found another version of the tune 
incorporated as the conductus in a Paris ‘ Veris ad imperia ’. His criticism 
of the scribe of the manuscript by which the song became known, and 
his explanation of the awkward modulation form a nice example of 
twentieth-century Alexandrinism. The poets of the age may be inferior; 
but never were such ingenious scholars! 

Massimo Mila in ‘ La Rassegna Musicale’ of October 1947 and 
M. Ferrarini in ‘ Musica’ of last December, both discuss at length a new 
contribution to Verdian literature—Umberto Zoppi’s ‘ Mariani, Verdi 
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ela Stolz’ (Milan, 1947), a book that throws new light on a situation and 
a problem mentioned by Francis Toye in his ‘ Verdi’ (pp. 148-50). The 
contribution consists of a batch of hitherto unpublished letters addressed to 
Carlino del Signore, a name familiar in Verdian literature, mostly by 
Angelo Mariani, but also by Verdi and by Teresa Stolz, the famous Czech 
soprano who for long was Mariani’s mistress. There was a time when 
Mariani and Teresa, and Verdi and his Peppina, lived in the same house 
at Genoa. Some biographers have concluded that Mariani’s jealousy 
was the cause of the resounding break-up of the friendship between the 
great composer and the brilliant conductor. This story seemed “ possible 
but hardly probable’’ to Toye, who mentions that Verdi dedicated 
the Manzoni Requiem to Teresa (a dedication omitted in the current 
editions). Mila says that the new documents show that the rupture 
between Verdi and Mariani came by no means as a thunderbolt, but had 
been preceded by years of professional and artistic differences. 


Friction was first occasioned by the celebrations of Rossini’s death, when Verdi's 
project of a Requiem Mass to be written by the thirteen leading Italian composers 
fell to the ground through the slackness and half-heartedness shown by Mariani in 
organizing the performance. Probably Mariani was secretly offended by not having 
been included among the thirteen composers (he was only to figure as the conductor). 
The rupture proper arose from professional circumstances, namely, Mariani’s 
refusal—perplexed, Hamlet-like, undecided as he always was, while Verdi always 
knew what he wanted—to go to Cairo to conduct ‘ Aida’, in 1869. Two years 
later it became an irreparable breach, thanks to Mariani’s revenge, that is to say, 
his triumphal first performance of ‘ Lohengrin’ at Bologna, which, in the warlike 
state of the art thenadays, had the look of being an out-and-out challenge to Verdi's 
leading position in the operatic sphere. 

The sentimental events were probably a consequence and not a cause. Once 
Mariani had broken with Verdi and theatrical Italy was divided into two camps, 
Teresa Stolz was faced with the necessity of choosing between them, and she did not 
feel like risking her whole career by standing out against Verdi. She therefore 
forsook Mariani, whom she was shortly to have married, after years of intimacy 
and musical work together. This evidently reflects more credit upon her capacity 
as a business-woman than on her loftiness of soul. As for an amour between Teresa 
and Verdi, the newly published letters provide no proofs, though Zoppi seems to 
have no doubt but that there was one. 

The letters show Verdi’s character in no favourable light, underlining as they 
do something almost tyrannical in his hardness and a certain peasant-like greed 
in money matters. 


Ferrarini’s article allows that Zoppi’s book is indispensable, but finds 
it unsound from the point of view of the historian of nineteenth-century 
Italian music. He has some interesting remarks to make on conducting 
in the opera-houses of Mariani’s time. Defending some of Mariani’s 
forgotten predecessors and contemporaries, he says: 


However, in the nineteenth century, the functions of the maestro concertatore {the 
director of the vocal music] and of the first violin who directed the orchestra 
[** director of the instrumental music *’] may have been divided, there were all the 
same, a little before Mariani or contemporary with him, Italian orchestral con- 
ductors of high renown, both at home and abroad. Alessandro Rolla and his son 
Antonio, Petrini-Zamboni, Bignami, De Giovanni, Costa, Ferrarini and Biagi may 
not have controlled the whole [fur non concertando| but often appeared as truly 
dominating either the orchestra or the stage, and were the composer’s inspiring 
collaborators. 

They were no doubt more modest and less fashionable than their colleague 
Mariani. They did not succeed in fusing harmoniously the functions of concertatore 
and orchestral director according to the far-seeing programme laid down by 
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Paganini as long ago as 1836; and they did not attain to the heights of the Ravenna 
violinist-conductor. But they left their names associated with the most celebrated 
first performances in Italy of Meyerbeer and Gounod, that is to say, the music which 
2 at that time represented the advanced movement in opera. 

; . . . Nor is Zoppi right in the picture he draws of the pitiable condition of Italian 
orchestras in the first half of the nineteenth century. Those orchestras were dis- 
tinguished by a high number of great masters of their instruments; and it would 
not be possible to-day, as it was then even in secondary theatres, to have the allegro 
of the overture to ‘ Semiramide’ played, as it is written, with only four hunting- 
horns. 


Ferrarini returns to the subject of opera conductors, saying: 


At the Carlo Felice theatre at Genoa Mariani was only the first violin and leader 
of the orchestra. The ‘* master of the music ” or concertatore (the functions remained 
separate until after Mariani’s death, in fact down to 1879) was first Nicolé Uccelli 
and then Serafino Amedeo de Ferrari. Mariani began to conduct with a baton at 
Genoa and Bologna in 1861, but united the two functions of concertatore an 
orchestral leader only at Bologna. Similarly at Reggio Emilia in 1872~73 the 
concertatore was Achille Peri; and at the Rossini Festival at Pesaro in 1864, Teodulo 
Mabellini. 


Ferrarini disputes Zoppi’s suggestion that there was in Italy at that 
time no one but Mariani capable of conducting Wagner. 


We may put aside the aged Carlo Ercole Bosoni who, at the Venice Fenice in 
1874, conducted the first Italian ‘ Rienzi’. But already at that time Pedrotti had 
made his name at Turin; and there was Marino Mancinelli, who was in 1877 to 
introduce ‘ The Flying Dutchman’ to Italy, and who had already displayed the 
brightness of his talent. 


R. C. 
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EXCERPTS FROM BENJAMIN BRITTEN’S 


PETER PEARS + JOAN CROSS - NORMAN LUMSDEN 
DENNIS DOWLING - FREDERICK SHARP + NANCY EVANS 
FLORA NIELSEN - MARGARET RITCHIE 


ASTERS with Chamber Orchestra cond. by Reginald Goodall. Supervised by Benjamin 
——s i Britten. Recorded under the auspiees of the British Council. C 3699-706 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


WILLIAM BUSCH. Quartet for Piano and Strings. 
Piano Score 10s. 6d.; String Parts 3s. each. 
The death three years ago at the age of 44 of William Busch, deprived this country of one of the most 
talented of our serious composers. This work is a thoroughly representative example of his style, which is 
romantic but clear in expression and construction. It has been often broadcast by the Belgian Piano Quartet, 
to whom it is dedicated, and it forms a major addition to a limited repertoire. Time: 27 minutes. 


RICHARD WAGNER, reconstructed by GERALD ABRAHAM. Quartet Movement. 
Score 5s.; Parts 4s. per set or Is. 3d. each. 
In 1864 Wagner wrote, or sketched, a string quartet in one movement. It has completely disappeared, 
but the present reconstruction is put forward with some confidence by Gerald Abraham, who gives his chain 
of reasoning in an illuminating Preface. First performed March 1946 by the Philharmonia Quartet. 
‘* Mr. Abraham has done his work well; the seams are neatly sewn together.'’-——F. B., Daily Telegraph. 
. . a little String Quartet of exquisite charm and workmanship which ought to establish itself in the 
repertoire.’’—Ralph Hill, Daily Mail. 


MUSIC FOR TWO PIANOS (two copies under one cover) 
YORK BOWEN. Arabesque. 5s. NEIL BARKLA. Miniature Suite. 6s. 


These two pieces have already had a number of broadcasts. Neii Barkla, a new name in the Oxford 
Catalogue, is County Music Adviser to the Leicestershire Rural Community Council. 


WILLIAM BYRD, arranged by MARTIN PENNY. The Bells. 5s. 6d. 

_A concert transcription, brilliant in effect, of Byrd's well-known fantasia, originally for virginals. It is a 
striking piece of descriptive music of its period and in its new form will undoubtedly appeal to two-piano 
teams as an unusual addition to their repertoire. 
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Music Literature 


Imprint 
OF MEN AND MUSIC 
Collected Essays and Articles 
By MOSCO CARNER 
184 pp.; Cloth bound ; 8s. 6d. net 


A STUDY OF 
20TH CENTURY HARMONY 
\ treatise and guide for the Student Composer 
Vol. I. HARMONY IN FRANCE TO 1914 
By RENE LENORMAND 
Translated by Herbert Antcliffe, 
with Preface by Mosco Carner) 
Vol. I. CONTEMPORARY HARMONY 
By MOSCO CARNER 
Each volume 68. net 


CHALLENGES 
\ series of Controversial Essays on Music 
By RALPH HILL 


With an Introduction by John Ireland and an 
Envoi by C. B, Rees 4s. me | 


TONALITY anv EXPRESSION |} 


By GREVILLE COOKE, F.R.A.M. 


Paper covers 3s., cloth 4s. net 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS LIMITED 
29 EN;ORD STREET, MARYLEBONE, W. | 


Just Published 


THREE CHORAL 
SONGS OF PRAISE 


by ERIC H. THIMAN 
(80770 2/3) 

For S.C.T.B. (accompanied) 
Morning Hymn ~- Thos. Flatman 
I Praised the Earth - Reginald Heber 
Q Praise God in His Holiness 

Psaim CL 


These songs may be performed in 
three ways : 

1. Chorus with Organ Accompaniment 
as printed. 

2. Chorus with Special Organ Ac- 
companiment, Strings and Timpani 
(ad lib). Material on hire. 

3. Chorus with Special Piano Ac- 
companiment, Strings and Timpani 
(ad lib). Material on hire. 


J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD. 
24 Berners Street, LONDON, W.1 


OTTO HAAS | 


49a Belsize Park Gardens 
LONDON, N.W.3 


Last Catalogues Published: 


No. 24. Autograph Letters and 
MSS.: Musicians, Actors, Authors, 
Political and °Military Persons, 
Scientists and Artists. 493 Nos. 


No. 25. Music and Musical 
Literature. A selection of one 
hundred and fifty rare works. 


Music and Musical Literature 
Autographs and Musical MSS. 


Purchase and Sale 


HEFFER’S 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


We have a large stock of books on 
Music, both new and second-hand, 
and a representative selection of 
| Miniature Scores, Piano Music, 
Chamber Music, Vocal Music, Orch- 
| estral Full Scores, First Editions 

| 


and Antiquarian Music. 


We are always prepared to buy 
good books and music of every 
description, particularly rare items, 
||| and B & H Gesamtausgaben. 


W.HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


CURWEN EDITION —, 
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Write to J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 
Letchworth (Herts), for New List of 
Books on Music and Musicians 


Coming Shortly 
THE MASTER MUSICIANS 


New Volumes. Each 7s. 6d. net 
Brahms PETER LATHAM 
Schumann JOAN CHISSELL 
Bizet) WINTON DEAN 


Biographical and critical studies, each with 
calendar of events in the composer's life, 
table of compositions, bibliography, and 
illustrations from photographs, musical 
examples, etc. Most recently published :— 
FAURE by NORMAN SUCKLING 
MUSSORGSKY by M. D. CALVOCORESS!, 
edited by GERALD ABRAHAM 
CHOPIN by ARTHUR HEDLEY 
HANDEL by PERCY M. YOUNG 
BACH by £. M. AND SYDNEY GREW 
RAVEL by NORMAN DEMUTH 


Music in 


the Baroque Fra 
MANFRED E. BUKOFZER 


Fourth volume in the History of Music 
series, covering the iod, from Monteverdi 
and Schutz to Bach and Handel, that saw 
the creation of many types of vocal and 
instrumental music that we treasure to-day. 
Opera and ballet, cantata and oratorio, 
concerto, keyboard music, Protestant and 
Catholic church music—all are interestingly 
reviewed. Many music examples. 30s. net 


Now Ready 
Everyman’s 


Dictionary of Music 
Compiled by ERIC BLOM 


‘The user cannot fail to marvel at the wealth 

of the material, at the concision which 

brings 10,000 entries into the compass of a 

pocket-book, and at the compiler’s erudition. 

An astonishing achievement of the mu/tum 

in parvo.’ The Times Literary Supplement. 
720 pages. 10s. 6d. net 


Schubert 
A Documentary Biography 
OTTO ERICH DEUTSCH 


‘Mr. Deutsch has spent a lifetime collecting 
every known letter written by Schubert or 
to him, or by his friends about him, every 
official document, every contemporary 
newspaper reference. . . . [He] has anno- 
tated everything superbly, and Mr. Eric 
Blom has translated the whole thing 
brilliantly.” The Listener. 

Illustrated with 4 coloured plates, 36 mono- 

chrome plates, and 42 line drawings. 
Over 1,000 pages. £3 3s. net 
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The Conductor 


Raises his Baton 


WILLIAM J. FINN 


Foreword by Leopold Stokowski 
This book deals with the fundamentals of music and musical 


composition, and provides a scholarly estimate of the beauty 
and vitality of pre-classic composition. It introduces the 
reader to a wealth of great music and great names which are 
as yet too little known. 

Illustrated with musical examples Available 


Music for the Man 
who enjoys Hamlet 


B. H. HAGGIN 


This is a book for anyone —with or without musical 
training — who is interested in listening to music. 
‘The analyses are excellent, in that they are scholarly yet 
avoid technical jargon.’— Times Literary Supplement 
MMlustrated with musical examples Available 8s 6d net 


123 6d net 


CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS—A series edited by Scott 
Goddard. The first two volumes are now available— Maurice 
Ravel by Roland-Manuel, and Bohuslav Martinu by Milos 
Safranek. Both at 8s 6d net 
Current book list on request from 
12 Park Place, St. James's, London SW 1 


Dennis Dobson Lid 


A Monumental Work 
of Reference 


HARVARD 
DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC 


WILLI APEL 
829 pages. 35!- net. 


From all Booksellers or :— 


W. & G. FOYLE LTD. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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SCHUBERT SON Gs With English versions by 


Am Meer (Heine). By the Sea. Cto Ey; Dto F 

An die Laute (Rocklitz). The Cither. Dto Fe .. 

Aufenthalt (Rellstab). Resting Place. GZtoE; B to = 
Das Fischermadchen (Heine). The Fidsermen’ s Daughter. C to Gp; Ato Eb 


Der Doppelganger (Heine). The Spectral Self. GtoEp>; AtoF; BiG .. 
Der Musensohn (Goethe). Wandering Minstrel. 
Der Schiffer (Mayrhofer). The Boatman. 


Der Tod und das Madchen (Claudius). 


Standchen (Rellstab). Serenade. B to E 


Trost (Mayrhofer). His Consolation. Ep to Gp .. 
Vor meiner Wiege (Leitner). The Cradle. 
Zum Punsche (Mayrhofer). Punch-Bowl Song. D to D 


Bass clef, By to Eb; treble ‘dé. D to G 
Death and the Maiden. A to E>.. 

Die Sterne (Schlegel). The Stars. Bp to F ; 
Dithyrambe (Schiller). Dithyramb. Bass clef, A to ps 

Erlkénig (Goethe). The Erl King. At £E; 
Im Freien (Seidl). Love in Starlight. DtoG 
Krieger’s Ahnung (Rellstab). Eve of Battle. 
Nacht und Traume (Collin). Night and Dreams. 


CtoG 


AtoF 


D to Fe 


RICHARD CAPELL 


Net 
d. 


F2toG 


Dt to 


AUGENER Ltd. 
18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1 


Just Published 


BENJAMIN FRANKEL 
NOVELETTE 


for 
VIOLIN and PIANO 
Op. 16 


6s. net 


By the same Composer : 


Quartet No. 2 for two violins, viola and 
cello. Op. 15. Miniature Score 5s. 6d. net 
Parts Ios. net 


Sonata for solo violin (edited by Max 
Rostal) 48. net 


Elegie Juive for cello and piano 2s. 6d. net 


AUGENER Ltd. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W.1 


MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


78th Year of Publication 


MARCH-APRIL CONTENTS 


Notes of the Day. The Truth About Mrs. 

Cibber, by Julian Herbage. Windischgraz 

1860 : Slovenjgradec 1947, by Frank Walker. 

A Song Translator’s Notes—VII—Brahm- 

siana, by A. H. Fox Strangways. Opera 

and Concerts. Gramophone Notes. New 
Books. New Music. 


Price 6d. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : 
6/— post free 
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18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 
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THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


PAUL HENRY LANG, Editor 
(Published in America) 


“ By far the most i —— of the American periodicals from the point of view of 
musical scholarship is Musical Quarterly. It is a serious review, cosmopolitan in 
character, and has published valuable contributions from most of the range, Barge <4 on 
music in Europe and America.”—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, d Edition 
(1928) (Vol. IV, p. 121). 


Vou. XXXII, No. 4. CONTENTS OCTOBER, 1947 
Tue Later Works or Ernest . - Dixa New.in 
C. P. E. Bacn’s Essay: AN InrRopuction . J. 
Tue Loupness or Pure Tongs . Luewetyn S. Lioyp 
Franz Liszt—AvuTuHor Desprre ‘ Emuice Haraszti 
Music AND THE Feature . Freperick W. 
Tue Paris CoNSERVATOIRE: SOME .  Harorp Baver 

Prerry Waves: For Younc Beciyners To Looke On” Hucu M. Minter 


Reviews oF Books 
Curt Sachs: The Commonwealth of Art. Reviewed by THgopore M. Greene. 
Alfred Einstein: Music in the Romantic Era. Reviewed by Freperick W. STERNFELD. 
Boox-List : Quarterty Recorp-List : InpEX ror 1947 
208. a year. 5s. 3d. a copy (including postage) 
Sore AGENTS : 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Representatives for G. Schirmer, Inc., N.Y. 


LA IRIEVUIE 


(POUNDED in 1920) 
70 AVENUE KLEBER - _ PARIS (40e) 


THE OUTSTANDING FRENCH MUSIC REVIEW 
offers you 
UNPUBLISHED TEXTS FROM THE GREATEST COMPOSERS 
and ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE LEADING ARTISTS 
* 
The special numbers are treasured as collectors’ pieces 
CONTRIBUTORS FROM FRANCE AND ABROAD 
9 yearly issues (1 special) Subscription price £2 10s. yearly 
For a free specimen and subscription service consult the exclusive agents : 
ANGLO-FRENCH PERIODICALS 
25 VILLIERS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 , 
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THE MIRROR OF MUSIC 
1844 to 1944 


A Century of Musical Life in 

Britain as reflected in the 

pages of the Musical Times 
by 

PERCY A. SCHOLES 


2 vols. complete 52s. 6d. net 


‘No doubt these two volumes could have been 
compressed into one; but that would have made 
them unwieldy for a bedside book—and we may be 
sure that musicians and music-lovers for many a long 
week to come will retire to rest with one or the other, 
provided they do not prescribe reading for themselves 
as a soporific. Dr. Scholes’ gleanings from the M.T. 
will keep them awake for hours. The illustrations 
alone, to begin with, will leave them no peace ; there 
are 118 plates containing something like SOO enticing 
pictures. As for the text, only a very strong-minded 
or a very somnolent reader will be able to make up 
his mind to peruse a chapter of so and so many pages 


and then firmly turn off the light.” 
Music & Letters. 
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